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CHAPTER XXV. 
FROM POETRY TO PROSE. 


HEY wandered on here and there through the vast space of 
the Sydney park, and talked as freely as old friends might 
have talked. To Sheba those hours were enchanted. She had 
never met any one who knew so much, or had had such varied 
experiences. Then it was altogether a new sensation to be treated 
like a grown-up young lady, and with such consideration and 
delicacy as belongs only to what now-a-days one seldom meets— 
a gentleman who is a gentleman in thought, and word, and action. 
He expressed no curiosity at finding her rambling alone in a 
public park at such an early hour in the morning, but he was a 
little surprised all the same, and wondered if the girl had quite a 
happy home. He thought not, for the young face was too sad 
and thoughtful for her years, and in the deep, dark eyes he 
seemed to read the troubles of a soul but ill-content. 

She interested him—but no more than that. She was not 
beautiful, and had none of those dainty, feminine, capricious ways 
which he knew so well, and despised so utterly. 

At last it occurred to Sheba that she ought to be turning home- 
wards, and the prose of that fact broke the enchanted spell of 
their wonderful morning. 

Her new friend went out to the gates with her, but then their 
ways diverged. He held out his hand. “I wonder,” he said, “if 
I might be permitted to call on you at your home.” 

To Sheba it was as if a throned monarch had suddenly expressed 
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a wish to visit her. Her face showed only too plainly the delight 
she felt. 

“Oh, do you mean it?” she said eagerly. “How proud, how 
glad I should be——” 

“ Would your mother wonder how I made your acquaintance ?” 
he said; “she does not know of the waterfall, though she heard 
me last night.” 

Sheba coloured and felt confused. ‘“ What shall I tell her?” 
she asked. 

He answered that question by another: “Is she at all like you?” 

‘*‘ |—I think not,” said the girl wonderingly. “She always tells 
me I am utterly unlike her, but I am sure she would be delighted 
to know you. She admired your singing so much.” 

“Oh!” he said. “I know what that means. Never mind, I 
will get an introduction to her. We are sure to meet soon, and 
it’s as well to observe les convenances.” 

He released her hand after one quick look into the deep, 
soft eyes that met his own so frankly. 

Then Sheba glanced down at the child. ‘ Won’t he be tired ? ” 
she said. ‘“ He has walked a long way.” 

‘Oh, he is used to that,” said his father. “ He goes everywhere 
with me. He is quite a well-known character at the theatre and 
he never troubles any one. Do you, Paul?” 

The little fellow looked up at the handsome down-bent face 
with such an expression of adoring love that it brought tears to 
Sheba’s eyes. He made no answer in words, only took his father’s 
hand in his, and mutely pressed it to his lips. 

And as Sheba went homewards through the glow and radiance 
of the bright young day she saw that scene repeat itself again and 
again. What love, what perfect confidence existed between those 
two! : Oh,” cried her longing heart, “ will no one ever love me like 
—that ?” 


* * * * * 





They were all at breakfast when she arrived. Mrs. Levison 
looked up impatiently as she entered the room. 

*‘ Late again,” she said. “I wish, if you are so fond of morning 
walks, you would learn to be in punctually. And I wish you 
would give up that habit of rambling about by yourself; it was 
all very well in the bush, but it doesn’t do here, in a town. It is 
not—not ladylike.” 

*‘ Sheba doesn’t care about being ladylike,” piped Miss Dolly’s 
shrill voice ; “she told me so, and she says she won’t go to a ball 
if she has to wear a crinoline !” 

Mr. Levison burst out laughing, and under cover of his mirth 
Sheba drank her coffee—caring very little for the remarks or the 
laughter. She was quite happy; they could not spoil her golden 
morning, or the memory of last night. 
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“Well,” said her step-father, when his amusement at his 
daughter’s cleverness had in some degree subsided, “ and what 
did you think of the opera, eh? Rather a decent singer that tall 
chap, wasn’t he? Rum idea, though, for a man to paint his face, 
and dress up in all sorts of ridiculous garments, and shout away at 
the top of his voice for two or three hours. To me opera is always 
idiotic. The idea of singing out to a crowd of people that you 
love a girl, or are going to kill your rival, or poison your mother- 
in-law, or march to battle, or assassinate your king—downright 
nonsense, you know. Such stuff shouldn’t be allowed.” 

Sheba’s face grew scarlet— talk of two sides to a question. 
Here was indeed the prose to her poetic idyl. Before she could 
give vent to her indignation, however, Mrs. Levison chimed in : 

‘You talk very absurdly,” she said. ‘Opera is quite one of the 
things of fashionable life. Royalty has always patronized it, and 
in fact the London season wouldn’t be the season without the 
Italian opera. I am only too pleased to think Sydney is waking 
up to the fact of its importance.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Levison, “if it pleases you, all right. I don’t 
object to all their fal-lals and tra-la-la’s. 1 only said what it 
sounded like to me. I’d a thousand times sooner see a good play 
with a thundering murder in it.” 

‘“‘Hand me over the newspaper, Sheba,” said Mrs. Levison 
languidly. “I want to see what they say of the performance. 
I’m sure to be asked what I thought of Riola’s singing, so I must 
read the criticism.” 

“Won't it be better to say what you did think of it,” said 
Sheba with her usual downright injudiciousness. “The critic’s 
opinion isn’t yours.” 

‘It will be mine when I’ve read it,” said her mother sharply. 
“It is always best to trust to the judgment of people who under- 
stand these matters. Now a musical criticis paid for his work, 
and I suppose he understands what he undertakes. Therefore his 
opinion is useful—in a measure.” 

“It is only the opinion of one man,” persisted Sheba. ‘ Why 
should it be set up as better than that of all the hundreds who 
heard the music last night. If they hadn’t liked it, or appreciated 
it, they would never have applauded as they did. They had no 
critic to tell them when to do so and when not - 

‘“ Now, Sheba,” snapped her mother, “for gracious sake don’t 
begin yourarguments. Youare perfectly dreadful. It isn’t right 
or—or decent for a girl of your age to be always airing her own 
opinions, and before people older and more experienced than her- 
self. I never dreamt of such a thing when I was a girl.” 

‘“‘ But what she said wasn’t bad,” chuckled Mr. Levison, rubbing 
his fat, coarse hands together; “’pon my word, it wasn’t bad. I 
really think she had the best of you—upon my word I do.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs, Levison, rising with dignity. ‘ Of course, if I 
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am to be insulted at my own table by my own daughter and my 
own husband, it is best for me to retire. Come, Dolly, my pet, I 
don’t want your young ideas to be contaminated.” 

“I don’t care,” said Dolly; “I want to stay with my papa, and 
you are not nearly so kind to me when I’m with you alone as you 
are when he’s there.” 

Mrs. Levison retreated precipitately after that speech. She did 
not tell Miss Dolly not to argue with her elders. Her father was 
so delighted with her sharpness that he took her on his knee and 

ave her a new bright half-crown as a reward. 

‘‘She’s my own child, all over,” he exclaimed, chuckling audibly. 
“She knows what two and two make, don’t you, puss ; and how did 
you like the opera, eh ?” 

“It was very funny,” said the child. “I liked the skating 
though, and I liked the man in the white cloak ; I thought he was 
lovely. I'd like to know him. Why don’t you ask him to come 
here?” 

Sheba felt her face flushing hotly. 

* Ask him—here,” said Mr. Levison ; “ why, what an odd fancy. 
What should we do with him? A dressed-up stage doll, hired for 
so much a night. I should have to pay him if he came, and I 
can get much more entertaining people for nothing.” 

Sheba sprang to her-feet. The vulgarity and pomposity of that 
speech, fired her with indignation. 

“TI think,” she said proudly, “ you scarcely know you are talk- 
ing of a gentleman.” 

“* Hoity, toity!” exclaimed her step-father. ‘“ And pray what do 
you know of the matter? Gentleman, indeed. As if a gentleman 
would do such a thing as turn stage-puppet and squeak out so 
many tunes for so many guineas a night. That shows how much 
you know about the matter. Dolly could tell you better than that, 
eh, Dolly? You know what makes a gentleman, don’t you?” 

“Money,” said Miss Dolly contidently. ‘Lots of money; 
millions of money, eh, papa?” 

“Of course,” he said, laughing heartily, “ money—that’s power 
—and rank—and success now-a-days. Never you marry any one 
who hasn’t got it.” 

“IT should think not indeed!” exclaimed the child, tossing her 
fair cloud of hair with scorn. ‘ But Sheba is so old-fashioned and 
silly. She told me the other day she hated the very name of 
wealth, and that all rich people seemed made up of vulgarity and 
pretence !” 

“Oh indeed, young madam, is that your opinion?” sneered 
Mr. Levison, putting down the child and rising from the breakfast 
table. “Then let me tell you it is damned ungrateful, to say the 
least of it, to make such remarks on people but for whose charity 
you would have been a beggar! yes, a beggar. Here you've lived 
and been fed, and clothed, and kept in idleness and luxury, and 
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all ene you give is to make remarks like those behind my 
back !” 

Sheba grew white as death. The child’s statement was true, 
but she had made it more in reference to Mr. Levison’s circle of 
friends, than himself. 

‘“*T should like to know who you are to give yourself such airs,” 
continued her step-father, with rising anger. “I’ve had about 
enough of them, I can tell you. If you were independent it 
might be excused, but when I pay for the very clothes on your 
back, the very food you eat ‘“ 

‘‘ Stop,” cried Sheba passionately, “ you needn’t say any more. 
You know it was no wish of mine to live under your roof. I only 
obeyed my mother’s commands. After such an expression of your 
views, it is scarcely necessary for me to say I will not accept 
another favour! I have always wished to be independent. I am 
young and strong, and I can work for my own bread. I will do so 
at the very earliest opportunity ; I will not live under your roof an 
hour longer than is necessary.” 

His loud contemptuous laughter rang out and drowned her words. 

“Work. . . You, oh Lord, that is a joke! Why, you don’t 
know anything that’s useful; you are always dreaming over your 
poetry, and such like rubbish. That sort of thing’s no good in the 
colonies let me tell you. If you could cook, and scour, and wash, 
you might have a chance of earning a livelihood, but with such 
trumpery talents as yours—pooh—you'd best go on the stage, 
and paint your face and spout poetry. Perhaps this Signor— 
Signor Propheto, or whatever his name is, will help you.” 

Sheba stayed to hear no more, but swept out of the room, proud 
and indignant as a young goddess. 

Often as she and her step-father had come into collision in the 
matter of opinions, he had never before expressed himself so 
‘coarsely. She felt stung to the very core of her being, as she 
thought that it was to this man she owed food, clothing, shelter. 
One by one his words came back to her as she paced to and fro her 
room, and every recurrence seemed only to bring a deeper disgust 
and a clearer meaning. 

‘“‘T will not live on his money any longer,” she cried passion- 

ately. ‘I will not. He says I cannot work ... . well, we shall 
see. 
She leant her head on her hands, and for a few moments gave 
herself up to thought. Something, some memory, vague and 
misty, was floating through her brain, the recollection of some 
advertisement she had seen and noticed ; but where was it? Ah, 
in the paper of the previous day. She must get it. 

As she moved to the door she heard quick steps in the passage 
beyond. She looked out, and saw Dolly. 

“Dolly,” she cried eagerly, “come here. I want you to fetch 
me yesterday’s Herald from the library.” 
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** Why don’t you go yourself?” cried the child pertly. “Iam 
not going to run your messages; you were very rude to my papa, 
and he has gone away in a very bad temper. You area silly. He 
won't give you a new dress now for the ball on the 20th.” 

“TI don’t want his dresses, or his presents,” exclaimed Sheba 
wrathfully. You are just like him. All you think of is money ; 
it is the one god that all you Jews worship. Much good may it 
do you when you come to die!” 

Dolly stared at her. 

“ Oh, you are in a temper,” she said. “TI will tell mamma to 
come to you, you shouldn’t get into tempers. It’s very wicked, 
and you do look so ugly!” 

But Sheba had lost all patience ; she gave the child a stinging 
box on the ears which sent her howling off to her step-mother’s 
boudoir, and then she went to the library herself and sought out 
the Sydney Herald with the advertisement she had noticed on the 
previous day. 

She found it at last and sat down to read it over carefully. “A 
gentleman wishes to engage a daily governess for his little boy, 
aged four. One who would accompany him in his walks and be 
with him from the hours of ten to five. Apply personally, or by 
letter to Herr Franz Miiller, 18, Fort Street, Sydney, any day this 
week, Salary—£40.” 

Sheba seized pen and paper and immediately dashed off an ap- 
plication for the post. £40 a year meant independence. Surely 
she could provide her own food and clothes with that, even if she 
must live under this hated roof. But then she suddenly remem- 
bered the Saxtons were coming over to Sydney very shortly, and 
perhaps they would let her board with them. If so—— 

Her train of thought was here roughly interrupted. Her 
mother entered, followed by Doily, who was weeping spasmodi- 
cally. 

“ What is this I hear?” exclaimed Mrs. Levison stormily. 
“You have insulted my husband, you have struck this poor little 
child. What do you mean by such conduct; are you out of your 
senses ? ” 

* Your husband insulted me,” cried Sheba. ‘ He called mea 
beggar, fed by his charity.” 

‘And so you are,” said her mother in a fury. “So you are, and 
you haven’t even the grace to be civil, or behave decently to your 
benefactor.” 

Sheba’s face grew cold and hard. 

‘*T came here,” she said, “ at your desire and because I thought it 
my duty to obey you. But I will not live under the roof of a man 
who flings his charity at me as if I were a starving dog. I have 
borne the life here as patiently as I could; but to-day he bade me. 
earn my own bread, and I will take him at his word. As soon as 
ever I can get a situation——” 
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‘“ Situation ! ” sneered Mrs. Levison, “ the idea of your getiing a 
situation! Why, you don’t know a single useful thing. If you 
want to be independent you had better apply for a servant’s place. 
It’s about all you’re fit for.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Sheba proudly, “I am a better judge of what 
I am fit for than—you ; you know very little of me, really. You 
never cared, and you care less now than ever you used to do.” 

“ How—how dare you say such things!” cried her mother 
furiously, stung by an unpalatable truth. “Care, indeed! I have 
cared a great deal too much for a selfish, ungrateful girl who has 
been nothing but a worry and anxiety to me, ever since she was 
born !” 

“T will relieve you of both,” said Sheba coldly, “ as soon as ever 
I can get something to do. I have just applied for a situation as 
governess ; if I get it oe 

Mrs. Levison fairly screamed with laughter, and Dolly echoed 
it. 

“ Jf you get it; I should think it was ‘if’ indeed!” 

The girl moved a little away. Her eyes were dark with anger 
and wounded pride—her lips quivered slightly. 

“I may get it,” she said, “and if I do, I will not live under Mr. 
Levison’s roof another hour.” 

‘Oh! isn’t she a silly,” piped Dolly in her shrill little voice, 
“isn’t she a silly, silly, silly? When she might have dresses, and 
jewels and go to balls—and then to choose to work!” She began 
to dance to and fro, clapping her fat hands. “I shall be so glad 
if you go,” she said; “papa will give me the dresses instead, and 
he won’t be half so cross as he is now. You always make him 
cross, you are so proud and so cold and stuck up. He often says 
he’d never have married your mother, if he had known what you 
were like.” 

Mrs. Levison grew scarlet. ‘“ Be quiet, Dolly,” she said, for there 
was something in Sheba’s white, disgusted face that frightened 
her a little. Before she could say any more, the girl took up the 
letter she had written and left the room. 

Mrs. Levison threw herself down on the couch and began to 
cry. She was furious with Sheba for making all this disturbance. 
Things had been going on so smoothly, and now, here they were 
all upset just through one of her tempers, as if her life was not 
hard enough without all these disturbances. Mr. Levison was not 
a bad husband, but then he was certainly not a gentleman, and he 
did grate upon her occasionally; and then he knew such a lot of 
horrid Jews and he would insist upon her asking them to dinner, 
and they were so dreadful, especially the women, who powdered 
their faces till they looked like clown’s masks, and dressed so 
loudly and always would play cards for money, which was quite 
against her principles, more especially as she always lost whenever 
she did it. 
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So she lay there crying and fretting and grumbling until she 
had worked up a headache, and then took herself off to her own 
room and had the blinds drawn down and steeped herself in eau- 
de-Cologne, and sal volatile, and agreed that if ever there was a 
Christian martyr of the nineteenth century, that martyr existed 
in her own proper person. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 
SHEBA RESOLVES TO BE INDEPENDENT. 


IN a large room somewhat barely furnished, but light and airy and 
with one large window commanding a view of the harbour with its 
fairy islands, and passing vessels, an old man sat at a table copying 
music. He had a fine face, framed in by long iron-grey hair, 
which gave him a somewhat bizarre appearance. He was writing 
busily, and humming a tune from time to time, when a knock at 
the door interrupted him. 

“Herein !—come in, I mean,” he cried with a strong German 
accent. 

* A young lady, sir, to see you,” said a voice—the voice of the 
domestic of the lodgings recently taken by Herr Franz Miiller, and 
Paul Meredith, of the Italian Opera Co. 

“A young lady!” He lifted his head and tossed back the long 
loose hair. “Oh! . . . Very possibly; show her in, my good 
Médchen, show her in.” 

The girl drew aside, and in the doorway stood a tall and slender 
figure—the figure of a girl—who advanced slowly and somewhat 
hesitatingly into the long low room. She had a letter in her 
hand. 

* Am I speaking to Herr Franz Miiller ?” she asked. 

“But, certainly, mein Frdulein; to what do I owe the 
pleasure ? ” 

“T saw your advertisement in the Sydney Herald of yesterday,” 
she said gravely and earnestly; “I wrote an answer to it, but on 
second thoughts it seemed to me I had better come myself; then 
I should know if I was likely to suit. It is for your little boy, I 
suppose, you require a governess——” 

“I? Leber Gott! No, I never had any little boys. I am a 
wise man. I meddle not with your sex, charming as they are. 
No, I spend my time in writing music that is for the future, and 
histories that are of the follies of life.” 

* But,” stammered the girl, “ the advertisement—was that not 
yours ?” 

* Oh, yes! but certainly, that is all right: the little boy he is 
my friend’s. He lives with us. He is too much alone, der kleine 
Engel ! and he gets too old-a-fashion—what you call? We wanta 
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lady who will teach him and companion him. You think you will 
do for that—yes ?” 

‘TI should like to try,” said the girl earnestly. “I have never 
taught before, but I am fond of children.” 

* Gut!” said the old German, surveying her deliberately, “ your 
face speaks well . . . . you would be kind and patient, nicht 
wahr? He is a peculiar child . . . . sensitive so to be 
scarcely believed, and quick, clever—oh, amazing! One thing, 
he is not to be taught any religion—none of the faiths and dogmas 
that so confound and bemuddle the brains of childhood and youth. 
That his father insists upon. For the rest, you tell him the 
alphabet, and reading, and to make the letters and strokes—what 
you call pot-hooks—you take him for walks, you tell him pretty 
stories, you try and make him less old-fashion, more of a child, 
yes . + « + you would do this ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the girl; “I think my duties would be very 
easy. Do you—do you think his father would engage me ?” 

‘“‘ His father gave me permission to engage who I think fit,” 
said the old man. “He knows I have a great gift to read charac- 
ter. I am sure, mein Frdulein, you would do. I have seen one 
other lady, but she seem old and cross—what you call ‘ old-maid- 
gone-wrong. Ido not like her. But youl like; wait—you shall 
see the klewne Engel himself. You shall know if he likes you.” 

He raised his voice and called twice, “ Paul—Paul!” A door 
opened, communicating with another room, and a little boy came 
in. As the girl saw him she started, and her face grew pale. 
“Paul,” she said . . . “you! Is it possible ° 

*“ You know him!” cried the old man in astonishment; “ how 
comes that ?” 

“TI know his father,” cried the girl, her eyes sparkling, her 
whole face lighting up. “He is the child of Mr. Paul Meredith, 
the singer.” 

“ Ja / that is so”—excitedly ; “and you know him—you have 
heard him—is he not great ? He is my pupil—my art’s prize and 
crown. To him shall it be given to revive all that is best and 
purest in style and method of singing. It has suffered much, that 
pure, good, perfect method; but he has it—he will be great, 
famous. Oh, yes, I prophesy it, and I am not mistaken, never. 
Look,” he went on excitedly, “look there—and there—and there! 
—all the papers—all the press—all praising, extolling him. Not 
that critics concern me much—I know more than any critic 
knows—but they lead foolish people, and it is well they have their 
little say. So they say it of him, and I know he will be great if 
he choose—all the world may say so yet; his fame is all to come, 
all to come, but I shall have made it. Ah, howI run on. I 
forget. Here, kleiner Junge, come forward and speak to this 
lady, who is so good as to say she will teach you all a young 
gentleman should know.” 
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The child advanced. He looked somewhat wistfully up at the 
tall figure, and dark grave face. 

“Are you going to teach me?” he said. “I shall not mind 
you. You will not be cross.” 

‘“‘ He is a tender little soul,” said the old German. “ His father 
spoils him—they are all in all, those two. It is odd to care so 
much for a child . . . alittle fragile bit of clay, that the 
merest accident would destroy. Some day I will write a history 
of the affections!” He leant back in his chair and looked specu- 
latively at the two faces from under his thick grey brows. 
“‘ They understand one another,” he said to himself. “ It is good ; 
she will do.” 

“ What is your name,*mein Fréaulein ?” he suddenly asked. 

The girl turned. ‘ Sheba Ormatroyd,” she said. He wrote it 
down on a piece of paper. “ Age?” he asked, “or shall we leave 
that out; you are, if anything, almost too young. Address ?—for 
I must communicate with you when I have seen my friend. 
Thank you. Salary—does that suit ?” 

“Yes,” said Sheba, colouring. “I thought—it—it seemed to 
me a great deal for so little work.” 

“Oh,” he said, laughing, “ you should not ever underrate your- 
self. My friend thought it not enough. And when could you 
begin ?” 

** To-morrow, if you desire it,” said Sheba. 

“Ja wohl. To-morrow let it be. And the religion 
you will remember. No prayers, no hymns, no exciting nonsense. 
His mind is to be left free, till he can himself make his con- 
clusions.” 

“I will teach him nothing,” said the girl earnestly, “ that his 
father does not wish.” 

“ Gut, then I need not longer detain you. You shall hear by 
letter to-morrow morning what time to come. I hope we shall be 
very good friends, mein Frdulein.” 

He held out his large, ink-stained hand, and the girl gave him 
hers frankly and cordially. She seemed to tread on air. She 
could scarcely believe she had really succeeded in obtaining em- 
ployment so easily. What a change in her life. How it seemed 
to lift her above and beyond that petty, narrow-minded home- 
circle, every element of which was antagonistic to her. She trod 
the streets with swift elastic steps. The radiant air, the bright 
sunshine, seemed to enter into her very spirit and make her 
bright and radiant too. The long walk home seemed as nothing 
to her. 

When she reached Oaklands luncheon was over, and Dolly was 
sitting in the verandah, stuffing herself with macaroons and 
sweetmeats. 

“Where have you been ?” she cried as Sheba appeared. ‘ How 
hot you look, and how dusty your dress is. There has been a 
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visitor here for you. He was so disappointed you were out. I 
talked to him for a long time, and I told him how ill-tempered 
you were, and how you quarrelled with papa and boxed my ears, 
and were so rude to your mother that she was quite ill, and had 
gone to bed. He said he was very grieved to hear it.” 

“You certainly are a charming child,” said Sheba, looking at 
the card Dolly held out to her. Her brow clouded as she read the 
name, “the Revd. Noel Hill.” How unfortunate that he should 
have called to-day, of all days. 

“ He was very nice-looking,” went on the irrepressible Dolly. 
** Too short for my taste, though; I like tall men. I kept him 
here a long time. He said I was very entertaining.” 

“No doubt,” said Sheba, turning away. “If you have only 
dwelt enough on my iniquities, you couldn’t have helped being 
that.” 

“ Oh, I told him lots of other things too,” said Dolly cheerfully ; 
“all papa’s business and how much money he makes, and about 
the Moss’s, and how mean they are. It was only when he asked 
how I liked you, that I told him about this morning. You 
shouldn’t have boxed my ears, and then I’d have said you were as 
nice as nice.” But Sheba had gone. 

Luncheon was still on the table, but she only cut a slice of bread 
and drank a glass of water. Even that seemed to her bitter and 
distasteful. The bread of charity, her step-father had called it, 
and her mother had said he was right. Well, to-night she could 
tell him she would be independent of that charity. She would 
buy her own food, and her own clothes, even if she had still to 
accept the shelter of his roof; £40 a year would scarcely stretch 
to board and lodging as well. 

They had laughed at her—they had defied her—they had said 
she was unfit for anything but dreams and poetry, but she would 
show them their mistake. 

Then her eyes fell on the card she held. She wondered what 
Noel Hill would think of her, what he would say when he heard 
what she had done. Somehow she felt instinctively he would not 
approve of it; he would tell her she had been too impetuous, that 
she should not set up her own will against her mother’s. 

“ Ah, but he doesn’t know what my life has been,” she thought, 
as the tears welled one by one to the great dark eyes. “I have 
tried to endure, I have tried to be patient, but there is a limit. 
I cannot bear to be told I am a useless expense, living on charity. 
Even he would excuse me if he knew what Mr. Levison said to- 
day.” 

She remained quietly in her room till nearly dinner time, then 
she went to her mother’s boudoir and knocked at the door. Mrs. 
Levison was going out to a dinner party, and was just arranging 
the dress she intended to wear. 

Her face clouded as she saw Sheba. 
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“TI hope,” she said, “ you have not come to make me any more 
scenes. I have been quite ill all day, and I don’t want to be 
worried again.” 

**T have only come,” said Sheba quietly, “ to say I have found 
a situation as daily governess, and am going to enter on my duties 
tc-morrow.” 

Mrs. Levison dropped the dress, and stared at her. ‘Are you 
mad ?” she cried. ‘Do you really suppose I shall allow you to 
do such a thing—to disgrace me in my position by going out 
working like a drudge! Don’t talk such ridiculous nonsense.” 

“ Mother,” said the girl passionately, “it is surely time you 
tried to understand me a little. You chose to marry this man, 
and you have forced me to live here under his roof for nearly two 
years. But when he tells me to my face that I have no claim on 
his courtesy as a gentleman, or his relationship as—your husband 
—he shows me very plainly that I must make my future indepen- 
dent of what he calls his charity.” 

“Now, Sheba,” interrupted her mother, “I want no grand 
speeches, and no arguments. It is sufficient for me to say I 
won’t be disgraced in the eyes of my friends and the society in 
which I mix. You were very rude to Mr. Levison this morning, 
and you had one of your usual quarrels. It is nothing new. You 
have made them up before, and you will make this one up also. 
Just tell him you were sorry you were so hasty, and he’s too good- 
natured to think any more about it.” 

“ Never!” said Sheba, setting her lips in firm determination. 
**T will never tell him that! He has insulted me too deeply.” 

“ Insulted you—stuff and nonsense,” said her mother pettishly ; 
“one would think you were a queen to hear you talk. Now, run 
away, I don’t want to hear any more, and it takes me quite an 
hour to dress.” 

Sheba stamped her foot impatiently on the rm Her temper 
was getting the better of her again. “You care more for your 
dress than for your own flesh and blood!” she said, “ and as for 
the disgrace you speak of—it is not for the way it concerns me, or 
yourself individually, that you mind it—but only because your 
friends will say: ‘ How can the rich Mrs. Levison let her daugh- 
ter go out as a governess ?’” 

The truth was so true that it stung Mrs. Levison to fury. 
“You may do what you like,” she said, “and go where you like, 
so only you take your hateful presence away ! I am beginning to 
detest the very sight of you. If you want to be a governess, go 
and be one by all means—-only you’re not to stay under my roof 
and disgrace me! Take yourself away altogether—and when 
you're tired of your folly, perhaps you'll crawl back and beg for 
the shelter and the kindness you now scorn !” ' 

“* Hoity-toity—what’s all this row about ?” exclaimed a voice in 
the doorway. Mr. Levison was standing there, having also re- 
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turned early from town, to dress for the dinner-party. ‘ Hasn’t 
young madam got out of her tantrums yet ?” he asked. 

“She says she has taken a situation,” cried Mrs. Levison, nearly 
weeping with shame and vexation. “ You’ve driven her to it—and 
you know she’s as obstinate as a mule—and what will people say 
—such adisgrace . . . . and just as I was going to bring 
her out too!” 

“ Taken a situation,” repeated Mr. Levison, thrusting his hands 
in his pockets and surveying his obdurate step-daughter with a 
sneer. ‘ Well, I’m deuced glad to hear it! What sort of one— 
ballet-girl—shop-girl—eh ? ” 

“ Daily governess!” sobbed his wife; “only think of it! I 
shouldn’t mind if it was ‘ resident ’—but daily—it is shameful, 
wicked of you to do such a thing, Sheba.” 

“You told me to do it yourself, this very morning,” said the 
girl coldly. I only took you at your word.” 

“Pooh!” cried Mr. Levison, “let her go . . . . let her 
do what she likes. Pride must have a fall, you know. She'll 
soon get sick of it and come back. Now take yourself off, young 
madam,” he continued coarsely, “dinners won’t wait; and the 
Abrahams always give jolly good spreads. I’m not going to miss 
this for any of your tantrums.” 

Sheba only looked at him as he stood there, jingling the coins 
in his pocket, swelling with visible self-importance as a wealthy 
man going to be wealthily entertained. 

Then she turned to her mother. ‘I have told you,” she said, 
“that I begin work to-morrow—do not forget that I mean it.” 

“* Oh—do what you like,” snapped Mrs. Levison, with a feverish 
glance at the clock which warned her of the lessening time for her 
toilet; “do what you like. I wash my hands of you! I’m sure 
you'll come to a bad end some day.” 

And with those words ringing in her ears as her only blessing, 
Sheba Ormatroyd set out on her career of independence. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
‘WHAT AM I TO DO WITH SHEBA?” 
THE first post next morning brought her a letter. She felt in- 


stinctively it was from Paul Meredith, even before she saw the 
signature at the end of the second page! 


“Dear Miss ORMATROYD,” it began, “ My friend Miiller tells 
me, that you replied personally yesterday to our advertisement. I 
could scarcely credit this, knowing the position your step-father 
holds in Sydney, and what a wealthy man he is. Are you quite 
sure you are not acting upon some impulse, which you may 
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speedily regret? The honour of your companionship for my little 
boy is one I would highly appreciate, but I must ask you to con- 
sider the matter carefully. Perhaps you would prefer to talk it 
over with me. In that case I shall be at your service between the 
hours of ten and twelve to-morrow (Thursday) morning. Mean- 
while, with best regards and wishes, . 
“ Believe me, 
“Yours most sincerely, 
“ PAUL Meare? , 


Sheba read the letter with mingled feelings. It seemed to her 
cold and formal. Perhaps her new-found friend did not approve 
of her as a teacher. Perhaps her hopes were destined to be 
rudely disappointed. Her excited and feverish delight at the 
prospect of her new duties was suddenly checked. The old life 
of repression and tyranny seemed once more closing around her. 

In the midst of her troubled thoughts, she heard the breakfast 
bell ring. She put the letter in her pocket and went slowly 
downstairs. Mr. Levison and Dolly were at the table. Her 
mother was too fatigued to appear. 

Her step-father looked up as she entered. ‘“ Well, Miss 
Governess, I thought you were off. May I ask what sort of 
place this is you have taken, and where it is?” 

It is to teach a little boy—the only child of a widowed gentle- 
man,” said Sheba coldly. “Iam going there from ten till four 
every day, and I am to have £40 a year. I propose to keep £15 
a year for my clothes, and pay you the rest for my board and room 
here, until I can make other arrangements.” 

Mr. Levison fairly shouted with laughter. ‘ Upon my word,” 
he said, “it is the best joke I’ve heard for many a long day. You 
certainly have taken me at my word. Well, I'll give you a month 
of it, and if by that time you don’t feel inclined to come off your 
stilts, and be sensible again, I’ll have nothing more to do with you. 
I wonder what your friends the Saxtons will say when they come 
over. They'll be here next week. You certainly are the next best 
possibility to a fool, that ever wore petticoats!” 

Sheba drank a cup of milk and ate a small piece of bread, then 
rose from the table, and without deigning a reply to Mr. Levison’s 
observations she left the room. 

A few minutes afterwards she set out for the long walk to the 
town. The thrill of excitement had returned. Every nerve was 
strung to high tension—her pulses quivered—her heart beat 
quick. The thought of seeing Paul Meredith, as he called him- 
self, was uppermost in her mind. She would tell him why she had 
done this, and if he disapproved of her as a teacher, well, then she 
must try somewhere else—at a school perhaps—or advertise for © 
herself. But she scarcely thought he would refuse her when he 
heard all, when he knew that she must get work—somewhere. 
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As she mounted the stairs again to the room she had been 
shown into on the previous day, her courage began to fail. The 
colour left her face, and when her timid knock brought forth the 
gruff, “ Herein,” from the lips of the old German, she felt ready 
to sink into the floor, instead of walking across it. They were all 
there—the child and Herr Miiller, and the singer, with his beauti- 
ful face and strange sad eyes. : 

He sprang up as he saw her—and when she felt the clasp of his 
hand and saw the eager inquiry of his face, her fears vanished. 

**So you have come,” he said. “I am glad of that—but how is 
this, Miss Ormatroyd—what has happened since we walked in the 
park together two mornings back? I looked upon you as a rich, 
fashionable young lady—and now I hear——” 

“Yes, it is quite true,” said Sheba. ‘“ My step-father and I 
have quarrelled, and I have resolved to earn my own living. 
When I applied for the situation I saw advertised, I of course had 
not the slightest idea to whom I was applying—but if you think 
I should suit ” 

A slightly humorous smile touched the singer’s lips. 

“ Suit—nay, it is too much honour—you are a great deal too 
clever, if anything, to teach babies, but I am engaged so much, 
and my little Paul——” 

The child came forward as he heard his name. “I like her, my 
father,” he said quietly ; “ let her stay.” 

“ There, you see!” laughed Meredith, “your fate is decided. 
You will find him very old-fashioned. It is Miiller’s fault. He 
has made him half a German.” 

“It is so,” nodded the old man “ and quite right, nicht wahr ? 
It was as easy to learn two languages as one. There, let the 
Friéulein take a seat, and we will tell her about ourselves. We 
are queer folk and she must take us as she finds us.” 

Sheba laughed and took the offered chair. Her shyness had 
vanished. She felt quite at her ease now, even with this tall and 
stately man, with his grave handsome face and courtly manners, 
who was still to her a being apart from ordinary manhood. 

“And so,” said the old German after awhile, when he had 
rambled on about music and books, and their Bohemian life, and 
Paul’s magnificent voice till he was tired, “and so, mein Fréulein, 
you have not a happy home. That is sad, for you are so young. 
But take heart, things may be better. It is a grand thing, ‘ hope.’ 
I say so always to Paul when he is what you call down-in-the- 
mouth. ‘ Mein Freund,’ I say, ‘ hope—do not let it go—there is 
always the chance of things to get better ; so hope.’” 

Sheba smiled somewhat sadly. ‘I am afraid,” she said, “ there 
is not much chance of things getting better with me, but if I can 
only work and make my own living, I shall be content.” 

“What did your step-father say when you told him your inten- 
tion ?” asked the singer, looking at her gravely. 
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“He did not believe me, I think,” said the girl colouring 
shyly, “and this morning he said he would give me a month, 
and he was sure at the end of it I should be glad to throw up my 
duties. You see,” she added with unconscious pathos, “he 
knows nothing of my nature at all. He does not understand that 
if I begin a thing, I must carry it out.” 

“ T am afraid,” said Paul Meredith gently, “that you have had 
rather a hard life. Why did your mother not interfere ?” 

“She thinks I am very ungrateful,” said Sheba, “not to be 
content with food, and clothes, and shelter. PerhapsIam .... 
only it is the way a thing is given that makes one grateful—or the 
reverse .... and Mr. Levison has always made me feel I have 
no right to anything in his house.” 

“Well,” said the singer thoughtfully, “it is strange that fate 
should direct you here. But as Miller says, we will be good to 
you, Bohemians as we are, and I hope your pupil will not prove 
troublesome. He is obedient to me always, but then he has the 
weakness to be very fond of me; childhood is an irrational thing, 
you know.” 

“Tt is a surprising weakness—very,” said Franz Miiller dryly, 
and you do not share or encourage it—no ; you are not irrational ?” 

In this instance I fear I am,” he said with a smile at Sheba. 
“‘ The child is the dearest thing in life to me, and I can give no 
reason except that—it is so.” 

“TIsn’t that the only reason love ever allows us? ” said Sheba, 
lifting her great sad eyes to his face. ‘I never heard of any other. 
I don’t see that any other is needed.” 

‘** Perhaps you are right,” he said abruptly ; “ I won’t go deeper 
into the matter at present. I have to run away now, but I must 
say I am glad you are to cast your lot in with us. Iam sure we 
shall be friends. We are both unhappy—we have both a grudge 
against fate. Who knows—we may do each other good !” 

“ Just what I expressed to the Frdulein yesterday,” interrupted 
Miiller. ‘She will find us always the same. We like her, and we 
shall I hope be friends.” 

The tears rose to Sheba’s eyes. ‘ I hope so,” she said earnestly. 
**T have so few friends.” 

So the compact was sealed and she entered upon her new duties. 


* * * * * 


The week that followed this interview was a very hard and 
stormy one for Sheba. Hex was furious when he heard what she 
had done—her mother scarcely spoke to her, and her step-father 
sneered and scoffed at her, at every available opportunity. 

Sheba’s impulsive action had annoyed him excessively—it made 
him look mean and tyrannical—and he was afraid his friends would © 
think him so. The girl’s firmness, her quiet hauteur and indif- 
ference to his remarks angered him still further, and by degrees 
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his dislike to her became a settled animosity, and he delighted in 
prophesying all sorts of evil and misfortune for her future, as 
natural results of such an obstinate and headstrong temper. 

Noel Hill called again, and not succeeding in seeing the girl, 
he wrote to her and begged her to tell him her reasons for this 
strange step on her part. Sheba did so and also wrote in a simi- 
lar manner to Aunt Allison, who she felt sure would understand 
her better than any one else. 

In this she was right, for Miss Saxton saw clearly that the proud 
independent spirit of the girl could not but revolt against the 
constant humiliation of her position. She had, in fact, scarcely 
expected her to bear it as long as she had done. She wrote to her 
at great length—neither approving nor blaming, but giving her 
much judicious counsel, and saying the letter would be speedily 
followed by a visit as they were all going to Queensland and would 
stop at Sydney for a week or two on their way. 

So Sheba went steadily to and fro, and felt so happy and so busy 
that she paid little heed to the growing discomforts of her home 
life. Her new friends charmed her moreand more. The courtesy 
and chivalry of the one, the quaint humour and the vast amount 
of erudition possessed by the other, the docility and intelligence 
of her little pupil, were all novel and delightful experiences. 

She did not see Paul Meredith very often, but the old German 
was constantly in the room wher she gave her lessons and even 
sometimes accompanied them on their walks. 

On one of these occasions her mother passed them in the car- 
riage, and turned away in shuddering horror from the sight of that 
queer-looking figure. She had heard from Mr. Levison that 
Sheba’s employer was a widower, with a little boy, and naturally 
put this Bohemian-looking personage with his long hair and wide, 
slouched hat, down as that individual. 

“ Well, she has made a queer choice, I must say,” she thought. 
“ T expect she will soon get tired of it.” 

But little as she understood this troublesome daughter of hers, 
she knew that her resolves were apt to be very resolute indeed, 
and she felt somewhat uncomfortable as she thought of those two 
past years, and how little she had interested herself in anything 
that Sheba did, or cared for. 

She leant back in her luxurious carriage, but somehow the 
cushions were not so soft, or the springs so easy as usual. 

‘“‘T wish,” she said suddenly to herself, “that I could get her 
married. What a comfort it would be!” 

She ran over in her mind’s eye all the eligible bachelors she 
knew, wishing they did not comprehend quite so many Cohens, 
and Moss’s, and Leveys. Sheba would never look at a Jew she 
was afraid ; even if he had forsworn Synagogue, and “ kosher meat.” 
Then of Christians there were so few well off, with the exception 


of one or two descendants of convict families, who, as far as money 
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went, were people of the greatest importance, and regulated legis- 
lature and worked zealously for the country, to which they owed 
their wealth. 

But Sheba had no dower, and, in her mother’s eyes, no beauty, 
and was hardly likely to commend herself to the eyes of such 
magnates as these. 

“She is not the style to suit any of them,” thought Mrs. Levison 
in despair. ‘ With her dowdy dresses, and her great eyes, and her 
coldness and self-confidence.” 

It was rather an odd summing-up of Sheba’s mental and physical 
attractions, but no doubt it was correct, at least her mother 
thought so. 

“J think,” she said, “I will go and see Miss Saxton. Perhaps 
she can advise me.” 

So she pulled the check-string, and had herself driven to the 
hotel where the Saxtons were staying, and, finding Aunt Allison 
at home, she straightway poured out to her all her grievances and 
difficulties respecting Sheba. 

Miss Saxton listened, half pained, half amused. 

* Really,” she said at last, I do not see why you should object 
so much to the girl’s desire for independence. Your husband is 
to blame, if any one, for telling her she was a dependant on his 
charity. No girl of spirit would like that. And what does it 
matter about her teaching if none of your fashionable friends 
know it? Some of them are not even aware that you have a 
daughter.” 

Mrs, Levison coloured beneath the pistachio-nut powder, which 
of late had to be applied more lavishly than of yore, to hide the 
ravages of time, which she called—worry. 

‘Sheba would never go anywhere with me,” she said sulkily. 
* And she hated driving so I was obliged to take Dolly.” Then, 
after a short pause, she burst out petulantly: “I wish to good- 
ness I could marry her to some one.” 

Miss Saxton started. ‘ Marry her,” she repeated. ‘She is far 
too young—and then she would not be easy to please. If she 
loves, it will be no light matter.” 

“ Loves!” broke in Mrs. Levison with a slighting laugh. ‘“ My 
dear Miss Saxton, do not let us talk of such an everyday matter 
as marriage, as though we were two schoolgirls. Love! Why, in 
a year what does it signify if you were in love with your husband ? 
I have been married twice, and I can thankfully lay my hand on 
my heart, and say that neither sentiment nor romance spoilt either 
of the marriages, or led me to expect more of men than common- 
sense shows us they possess.” 

“You are fortunate,” said Aunt Allison dryly. “Some women 
are not so—sensible. I think, too, it is only natural for a young. 
girl to look upon love as the prelude to wedded life. Otherwise 
it is such a cold, sordid, give-and-take business.” 
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Mrs. Levison began dimly to perceive that she had come to the 
wrong person for sympathy. Her brow clouded, she answered 
with some asperity, “ For goodness’ sake don’t encourage Sheba 
in any of these ideas, she is quite bad enough already.” 

“TI think,” said Miss Saxton with quiet dignity, “that you need 
not be afraid of my encouraging your daughter in anything to 
which you object. Indeed, I scarcely see her now. She is engaged 
at her duties almost all day.” 

‘“ Duties,” sneered Mrs. Levison ; “ fine duties! Duty begins 
at home, so I was always taught, and there she goes day after day 
dancing attendance on a little idiotic child and his old father, 
who looks more like the Wandering Jew than anything else— 
wasting her time and pretending it is a fine thing to be indepen- 
dent. Bah! I have no patience with her.” 

“And perhaps,” said Miss Saxton gently, “that is just what 
she wants—patience. If you had studied her character——” 

“Studied her character, indeed,” interrupted Mrs. Levison 
stormily. ‘Upon my word, I shall begin to think the world is 
turning topsy-turvy. Where are parents told to study their 
children’s character, I should like to know? My Bible tells me, 
‘Children obey your parents in all things.’ I always obeyed mine, 
and I expect my children to do the same.” 

“ Alas!” thought Miss Saxton, “that poor misquoted Book! 
Why is it so painfully easy to drag out a text from its place and 
context, and fit it into the groove of our own petty, paltry 
desires ? ” 

But seeing that Mrs. Levison was really very much perturbed 
she only said it would, of course, be very much easier for parents 
if they could always secure the obedience they exacted. Still, 
children had a way of growing up, and displaying qualities and 
characters of their own, and under some circumstances it was as 
well to be a little—judicious. 

So, partly mollified and partly irate, Mrs. Levison drove back to 
Oaklands, with that riddle still unsolved, “ What on earth am I 
to do with Sheba ?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A NEW THEORY. 


MEANWHILE Sheba herself found her duties sit very lightly on her 
shoulders. Her little pupil was docile and very intelligent, and it 
was really a pleasure to teach him. Then the old German had 
taken a great liking to her, and being a man of culture and great 
learning, as well as of strange experiences, his society had for her 
an untiringcharm. Of Paul Meredith she saw very little, though 
som:times she heard the beautiful rich voice working away 
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at some new score, or difficult exercise. He rarely, however, 
approached her at lesson time, and she appreciated the delicacy 
which kept him from anything like supervision, or interference, 
with her mode of management and instruction. 

At first she had been puzzled by the old German’s intimation 
that nothing in the shape of religious teaching was to be adminis- 
tered, but before many days she found the key to the puzzle. 
Neither Franz Miiller nor his friend and pupil believed in the 
Christian religion as she had known and learnt it. Little by little, 
by hints and suggestions, and queer sharp queries, did the old 
German convey this to her mind, and after the first shock was 
over Sheba found herself eagerly and thirstily questioning him on 
many points and subjects which had hitherto been as a sealed book, 
or a subject to be received, not questioned. 

Mrs. Levison had had one invariable answer to Sheba’s inquiries 
from the time that the child had been able to put any at all— 
“My Bible says so.” She always spoke of the Bible as a sort of 
personal possession of her own, and had a superficial knowledge of 
sundry texts and chapters that served her for the groundwork of 
belief, and the assurance of her own future safety in the world to 
come. 

When Sheba had timidly maintained that actions must surely 
plead for something, she had always been told that the best 
actions and the purest deeds of self-denial were only in the sight 
of God as “filthy rags;” this sweeping denunciation had some- 
what disheartened her—so much so that she observed in her usual 
downright fashion that she could see no use in trying to be good, 
if God declared it to be bad! He could but call sin—that. Yet 
Mrs. Levison had always upheld her own virtues as virtues, and 
never failed to declare that she thanked Heaven she was a 
Christian, and had been born of Christian parents. 

One afternoon when the lessons were over, a sudden storm came 
on, and Sheba and her young charge were unable to go for their 
usual walk. 

The little fellow was amusing himself with making notes on 
some of Herr Miiller’s MSS. paper, and the old man was leaning 
back in his easy-chair smoking a huge pipe, and watching the 
pouring rain. Sheba advanced to the window. “It looks very 
hopeless,” she said. ‘I must wait till it is over, I suppose ?” 

He nodded. ‘Sit down and we will have a talk,” he said. 

Sheba obeyed, nothing loth, for she dearly loved hearing the 
old man argue, philosophize and dispute in his quaint, dogmatic 
fashion. 

She took a chair opposite his own. ‘Are you still angry,” 
she asked, “ with what I said yesterday ?” 

“You mean,” he said, “that inspiration and miracles don’t © 
admit of argument, but must be received in faith, No. I am 
not angry. One is not angry with a child because its mind 
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cannot follow a certain line of thought, and if it were not for the 
faith instilled in childhood, there would be an end to the blind 
belief in religion and the acceptance of the Bible as its basis. 
You, for instance, take its inspiration for granted just as you 
accept the authenticity of miracles that set at naught nature and 
every law of nature, and that for no good or satisfactory reason.” 

“The reason,” said Sheba timidly, “is generally given. The 
prayer, or the desire for help in distressful circumstances.” 

“Bah!” he said contemptuously. ‘ The desire of one feeble 
mortal in our small spot of the universe is, then, to work a revolu- 
tion in all the laws of nature! Let man examine those laws 
before claiming any merit in blind faith. Traditional belief is 
not knowledge, and it is most often the ignorant and superstitious 
man who claims to know the Bible most thoroughly.” 

“T know,” said the girl sadly, “there are many improbabili- 
ties, but if one began to argue them out, one would end in 
believing nothing.” 

“So much the better,” he said grimly, “ for the education of 
the after-life.” 

Her eyes flashed, her face grew eager. “Oh,” she cried, “ is 
that possible? I have so often wondered ... . it seems we must 
have so much more to learn.” 

“ Natiirlich,” and he laughed. “To think that this brief poor 
little earth-life is all . . . and that all eternity bears the fruit of 
its misdoings! What fools ever propagated such a doctrine, and 
what greater fools have believed it! Does science accept any 
statement without proof? Is not every law of nature clearly 
printed as cause and effect. Yet in all the more important facts 
relative to the after-life, we are asked to rest content with nursery 
fables instilled into our baby minds at our mother’s knee! We 
are forbidden to question one word in a host of improbable records 
in one Book in a world of books..... To limit inquiry is to 
stultify all mental and spiritual growth. But here it is limited 
in order to bind men’s souls to submission, or content them with 
the construction put upon it by a parcel of priests, who know 
perfectly well that all its early spiritual history has been handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to generation—that it 
is far more man’s word, than God’s.” He paused, puffing a 
huge cloud of smoke from between his lips, as he watched that 
troubled girl’s face. 

“There are problems of life and mind,” he went on, which 
demand deep, patient research, and yet these are the very problems 
that are the least considered. They are carelessly dismissed, or 
studiously evaded. Tell me, now, you have a mother; she taught 
you to say prayers, to go to church; to learn certain creeds and 
collects. Did you ever go to her, and say, ‘ Explain this,’ or ‘ Tell 
me why I must believe that?’ Could she explain? No, of course 
not. We none of us can. Now my father—will you wonder when I 
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tell you—he was a priest of Rome. He left the Church, he could 
not bear its hypocrisy, its slavery, its blind submission to an eccle- 
siastical rule, which from the Seven Hills stretches a spiritual 
sceptre over half the world. Having left it, he was persecuted 
with a bitterness and animosity worthy of fiends! That was 
what I first learnt of religion. From that time I began to seek 
and to find for myself. My father was a clever man. He 
wrote very clever books; he made powerful friends. I was sent 
to one of our great universities, and if I had possessed any great 
faith in God, or Christ, or the Church, I should have lost it there. 
It was our pride to say we had proved everything, and believed 
nothing, but gradually as the hot fires of youth burned themselves 
out, I grew calmer and more philosophical. I could separate 
grain from chaff, fable from fact, superstition from reality.” 

“And now?” questioned Sheba eagerly, as he paused again. 

“Now,” he shrugged his shoulders, “I believe in art,” he said 
with a grim smile. “ More I dare not say, for fear it would shock 
” 

“Oh, please tell me more,” cried the girl eagerly. “I have 
never found any one to whom I could talk on these subjects. The 
clergyman who used to teach me was so good, he saw everything 
reflected as it were in the light of Heaven, but I—I never could 
—and I am so restless, so unhappy, so terribly perplexed.” 

“ Are you?” said the old man, looking at the great eager eyes 
—the flushed face. “ Well, mein Fraulein, I fear I shall not 
make you any happier if I tell you what I believe or question. 
Let it rest. Keep your own simple faith, and be content, if you 
can.” 

“ But—I cannot.” 

“You must then be prepared to sacrifice many pet notions,” he 
said, still regarding her with that speculative glance. ‘ Progress 
in thought, as in everything else, means mental friction, and that 
raises clouds of dust between what has been, and what is to be, 
till sometimes men are choked and blinded, and ready to forswear 
further trouble because the result is not agreeable. Now we will 
suppose that your mind is swept and garnished, a clean, comfort- 
able little chamber of childish simplicity. Then here come I like 
a great, rough, broom. Prepare for the dust.” 

“Well?” she said, half laughing, but wholly eager. 

“ Well,” he answered, “Iam not going to tell you there is no 
God, that the world grew out of nothing, and yet in seven days 
stood complete as it stands now, because, what matters seven days, 
or seventy years, or seven million years, when the Creative Power 
has once been granted. The command ‘ Be’ was sufficient. The 
speculations as to actual time concern us far less than the Power 
that first produced order out of chaos, and organized a system of © 
nature so perfect that the original laws om never needed 
change, but stand fixed and sure for all time: day and night, 
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summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, all in their way 
necessary, and all in their way incapable of improvement. 
Against the great First Cause—Divine, if you will, nothing can 
be said. But let us come to man, and see from your point of 
view what he has done to further the wishes of his Creator, or 
abide by the laws of existence. Very early we come to sin. 
Naturally we ask, how could One to whom sin was unknown, 
create a being in His own image with this capacity all ready 
grafted in his nature ?” 

“T have often wondered about that,” said Sheba, as the old 
man paused to blow out another cloud of smoke; “or why God 
should have created man at all, unless it was as an experiment.” 

“If so, it was an experiment which has provided Him with a 
somewhat troublesome Frankenstein,” murmured the old German 
musingly. “Well, let us say it was an experiment. It did not 
answer you see. He went from bad to worse. He began to 
develop with alarming rapidity all those sins and failings which 
we see to this day. Disobedience, deceit, treachery, pride, self- 
sufficiency, envy, hatred, lying, blood-guiltiness, truly a goodly 
crop! Yet, doubtless, he was intended for a special place in 
nature, and to fill that place perfectly. We are told he has never 
done so, and that has given rise to an idea that he has a future 
state awaiting him, where he will be able to perfect all that is 
incomplete here. But why limit him to one future state? Why 
should he not be a creature of many ?” 

As he looked straight at Sheba while asking the question, she 
felt he expected an answer, but the only response of which she 
was capable was to echo his own words. 

“ Of—many ?” she said in a bewildered manner. 

“But certainly, mein Fraulein, of many worlds, of many 
conditions. You cannot grasp the idea? Ah, but I see in the 
future the dawn of a new science which shall set aside the world’s 
old prejudices. Men are not yet ripe for it... . but it will 
come .... trust me it will come. It will sweep away the 
irrational follies that have clouded the sky of progress ... . man 
will recognize his own powers, and live for his own ennoblement ; 
live, not for his three or fourscore years of human life, but for 
that future which now he dreads: that future which Priesthood 
has determined for him as a limitless period of damnation, or 
bliss, according to the mode in which those brief, blundering, 
helpless years on the earth plane have been spent. How rational! 
How comforting a creed, is it not ?” 

“Then what,” faltered Sheba in bewilderment, “is your idea 
of man and his future state ?” 

He laughed, a short gruff laugh, as he blew his clouds of smoke 
upward to the ceiling. 

“In nature,” he said, “nothing is stationary; all is progressive. 
The life and powers of this planet, which to us seem all and 
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everything, are linked with the life and evolution of other planets 
more than we wot of. How shallI explain? Life is perpetual 
motion. Nothing is still. The blood in the human frame, the 
blossoms of the tree, the plants, the air, the sea, the chain of 
planets, the stars, all have this rotatory impulse, all revolve and 
circulate, round and round and round unceasingly, reaching an 
end that is but a new beginning. Shall man alone have his one 
little day, and his long rest ? No, far otherwise. He too goes on 
and on and on, further than the mind can stretch, higher than 
human thought can reach. Let not the gross and evil-minded 
think that with the end of earth life, comes for him a pure and 
perfect change. To the drunkard, the debauchee, the thief, the 
murderer, the hypocrite, there still remains the spirit that he 
nourished and cherished to the exclusion of higher and nobler 
endeavours. He carries it with him, he hears still its devilish 
promptings, he sees his vice reflected as in a mirror. The work, 
the real labour then begins. Little by little, stage by stage, he 
can raise himself higher in the scale, or, still impeded and 
weighed down by the grosser passions, revolve in even a lower 
sphere than the planet he has left.” 

“That,” said Sheba thoughtfully, “ sounds very terrible.” 

“It is just,” said the old man sternly, “though it is not 
theology—the theology that speaks of one creed for the salvation 
of all humanity, and of a few thousand years as the sole record of 
our earth-world.” 

“Can it be traced back so far then ?” inquired Sheba. 

“‘Far ?” he said thoughtfully. “If I were to speak to you of 
millions of millions of years, your brain would get perplexed. Yet 
there is a race about whom the civilized West knows little and 
cares less, who have traced back the earth history to a period 
modern knowledge has never reached—a race who were in exist- 
ence when there was no such thing as the Continent of Europe. 
e Ah! if you but knew my language, what wonders it 
to you would unfold. I come of a people who think, think—always 
they think. What I have there (he waved his hand in the direc- 
tion of his bookshelves) will only be known perhaps twenty, or 
thirty years hence, to English philosophers through the medium of 
translation. To me they have long been friends. They have taught 
me to honour life, and to have no fear of death. But why? Not 
because I—poor, sinning, erring mortal—can throw off all my 
soul’s responsibility and believe it possible to find happiness in a 
future condition of utter quiescence, varied by harping on harps 
and adoring some vague glory—no; but because with death 
opens out a new life . . . for all life is death, and all death 
is life in another form. Nothing really dies; it but changes its 
condition . . . decay breeds life anew in the dead substance ~ 
and gives it a different existence . . . Is man alone to have 
but one? All religions teach it because they are rooted in past 
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ignorance and superstition . . . but science and thought 
teach it not. Again and again, and yet again shall man live—for 
that which 7s man knows no death . . . the essence of im- 
mortality is with him and through the changing cycles of years 
he sweeps along his course—his final destiny who shall declare ? 
No priesthood can solve that riddle, even though it professes to do 
so by Biblical record. Happily, I see a future when we shall 
read these records by the interpretation of science—not of priests.” 

“You are very bitter,” she said, “ against priests.” 

‘“‘ Have I not good reason? I know every detail of my father’s 
life. I know from his own lips what are the dogmas of that most 
comfortless faith. It had its root in ignorance and superstition, 
and through every sign of progress and advancement, it still tried 
to hold that root as its basis and one of its surest weapons. To 
prove this, look for yourself into the history of any purely Catholic 
country, say, Italy, Spain, France, or Ireland—what will yop see ? 
The iron heel of oppression and tyranny engendering poverty, 
distress and mental blindness. Can any power be so tyrannous 
or so overmastering as a power that decrees to itself command over 
a man’s soul, not only for this life but for the hereafter! There 
you have the keynote to the great breadth and magnitude of 
Popish possessions in the old dark ages. . . . . Whena man 
owned millions, and lay on his death-bed, and a priest whispered 
in his ear: ‘ Your millions to the Church, or your soul to everlast- 
ing damnation ! ’—I suppose he did not hesitate very long. By the 
time he found out that no other human being had the slightest 
power or control over his spiritual welfare, it was probably too late 
to alter his will and testament, so his relations cursed him, and 
the Church fattened and waxed more and more audacious every 
day. The best part of man’s mental outfit is judgment, and 
freedom of thought. The moment he puts his neck under the 
yoke of any special creed, faith, or dogma of man, he sacrifices his 
best possession. . . . . Let him search for himself, think for 
himself, seek out Truth without help or hindrance from old-world 
prejudices, and stale traditions.” 

“But suppose men are weak and ignorant, and have neither 
time nor ability to make such a search?” suggested Sheba diffi- 
dently. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ For the weak and ignorant,” he said, “they must bear their 
burden as best they can—priests won’t lighten it, be very sure; 
as for the other class,” he smiled somewhat grimly, “they will 
have time enough ”—he went on, as he laid down his great pipe, 
which was finished at last: “ Do you forget what I told you, that 
life is by no means the brief thing of threescore years and ten, 
most men believe it to be ?” 

“* But this—doctrine, shall I call it ?—is as much in want of 
proof as the old one that you demolish.” 
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He looked at her gravely. 

Yes,” he said, “ you are right; but you must remember that 
to me it has been the subject of long years of study and investiga- 
tion. I examine it, not as it stands alone, but as an integral part 
of a whole system—a system so wonderful, so complicated, yet 
withal so perfect, that its study is also its reward. What does 
man know of man? He is a bundle of senses and appetites, 
foolish desires and vain ambitions; granted—but is there not also 
something—one small principle, let us call it—that represents in 
him the Divine nature and alone separates him from the animal ? 
This is the reasoning faculty, the human soul, a link between 
Creator and created which impels and teaches higher progress, 
until the strength of the highest attraction draws it finally into 
its original condition. So is free will granted that the choice 
between good and evil may be conscious, and every victory obtained 
by the higher over the lower nature an additional source of 
strength for ensuing conflicts. The soul is the battlefield. Here 
the warfare of passion, desire, vanity, selfishness and pride takes 
place, and here takes place also that separation which, as yet, you 
could not comprehend if I explained, but whose nature is to with- 
draw a permanent and eternal personality from a transient shape 
that it inhabits for the purpose of discipline. Death is thus no 
terror, only a mere physical ill brought about by physical require- 
ments.” 

* That is very philosophical to hear,” said Sheba. “But I am 
too great a coward to look upon death so calmly. . . . Indeed, 
the fact of having many instead of one, is not more comforting 
than the accepted Christian doctrine of judgment, and its penalties 
or rewards.” 

**Phooh !” said the old man contemptuously. ‘ How you talk 
like a child who has well learnt its alphabet of religion. Death— 
it is simply the parting with a sheath that is rusty and cumber- 
some. Man himself, or that which constitutes him, escapes gladly 
enough. . . . The essence of his personality is with himn— 
the best part—the only part, so to speak, that was the man.” 

* Yet you say that is born again and again, with no consciousness 
of former conditions. It is like the doctrine of Pythagoras.” 

* Not quite,” he said with his odd smile. “The science of 
which I speak, and whose doctrines are still like mysteries un- 
revealed to the European world, deals with an entity during a long 
series of existences, all of them rational and none of them proving 
that, however its first principle was evolved, whether from the ape 
he resembles, or the Spirit who decreed ‘ Be,’ he never returns 
again toa purely animal condition. Evolution is ceaseless in its 
work ; it is a process still going on with man as with everything 
that means development of what has been into a perfection that 
may be. If bygone races could look on us to-day with a perfect 
remembrance of what they were in their day, they might be as 
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filled with astonishment as we ourselves, if we returned some 
thousand years hence to look on our successors.” 

There was a long, thoughtful pause. It was altogether such a 
novel doctrine to Sheba, that her mind could scarcely grasp it. 
It was familiar enough to Franz Miller, who had studied a great 
deal of Eastern literature, and was almost as familiar with it as 
with the works of Strauss, Goethe, Hegel and Schopenhauer. 
Whether these studies and researches had been of actual benefit, 
it is not easy to determine. He was right when he said he 
believed in very little, though he could theorize and philoso- 
phize on almost every subject. 

He certainly was not a safe, though a deeply interesting teacher, 
for any one of Sheba’s temperament, but there was no one to tell 
her so, and no one to care or question as to what that eager, 
thirsting soul of hers was receiving. Mrs. Levison, having grounded 
her children in the usual forms, creeds and doctrines of nineteen 
century Christianity, never troubled herself further about their 
spiritual condition. As long as they went regularly to church, 
and she saw the Bible on their dressing-tables, she felt quite 
satisfied. She was fond of quoting “ Train up a child in the way 
he should go.” Of course, if that child did not complete the 
proverb for himself, or herself, she was not to blame. 

Sheba remembered that text as she went home through the 
glistening wet streets after listening to Miiller’s dissertation . . . 
but remembered it only to feel what a wide difference lay between 
it, and her present intentions of carrying it out. 


(To be continued.) 








ON THE SILVER PITS; 
OR, 


THE WORK OF THE MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


By ALEXANDER GORDON. 





— are many bright and beautiful records in the varied 
history of philanthropic enterprise, and it is always an 
invidious task to compare any particular branch of such efforts 
with others of a kindred character ; but the discriminating test of 
success ought always to be sought, and will invariably be found, 
not in perfection of organization, in elaboration of detail, or in 
amplitude of income, but in the attainment of the actual objects 
which were primarily contemplated in the undertaking. It may 
further be said that a work which commends itself to men of all 
classes and of all creeds; which does not seek to promulgate any 
set of doctrinaire opinions; which has, in all its distinctive 
developments, a broad and liberal outlook; which, in its zeal for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the masses, does not forget or 
ignore their physical necessities ; a work which commends itself 
alike to Christian and to sceptic, caring for the body as well as the 
soul, is, to say the least, worthy of serious consideration by all 
who have an ear for that still sad music of humanity of which 
Wordsworth speaks, and who seek to care for and to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellowmen. 

But even as an indispensable preliminary to the inquiry whether 
a particular benevolent undertaking has fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was originated, it is of prime consequence to ascertain 
with some exactitude the nature of the circumstances which 
necessitated the initiation of such a work. If, for example, the 
case in point be that of a community, or a race, sunk in the depths 
of barbarian savagery,there would be recognized in the minds of 
all save the merest handful of persons who believe, with Rousseau, 
that there is something nobly original and pure in the character 
and intellect of primitive man, an adequate prima facie reason 
for the introduction of the enlightenment and the resources of 
civilization. As to whether it is the one thing needful to preach 
and teach to certain heathen and Mussulman populations the 
abstract and somewhat metaphysical doctrines of an elaborated 
Christian system, is, of course, subject to controversy. Canon ~ 
Isaac Taylor might perchance declare that this is not advisable, but 
however strong one’s personal feeling on the subject may be, it 
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is happily unnecessary here to express any opinion whatsoever. 
That which alone is of concern in the present case, is to demon- 
strate the necessity of the admirable, Christian, philanthropic, and 
in the best sense, socialistic work, which has been undertaken 
during the past seven or eight years amongst the erewhile 
neglected, and even now comparatively unknown, floating popula- 
tions of the North Sea. 

Let it be said at once, however, to what portion of the boisterous 
German Ocean reference is now more particularly made. It is 
known to most that that wind-swept strip of water is the scene of 
much shipwreck, storm, and death, from year’s end to year’s end. 
But it is known to comparatively few at the present hour (and ten 
years ago it was hardly known to any outside a limited circle) 
what is the distinctive character of these North Sea communities ; 
what is the exact nature of their work, and the terrible concomi- 
tants of the lot which is their portion for many weeks of the year 
on that treacherous, deadly sea. Perhaps the best way to commu- 
nicate a vivid, but withal accurate and trustworthy knowledge 
of the peculiar habits, character, and needs of the North Sea 
smacksmen a few years ago, and conjointly to demonstrate the 
necessity of the humane work which has since been commenced 
and successfully maintained amongst them, will be to take 
the reader in imagination for a trial trip to one of the Deep 
Sea trawling fleets; to a fleet ‘such as the fleets were ten or 
twelve years ago. It shall be supposed that the fleet in question 
is one of those sailing from Yarmouth, and that it is cruising ona 
certain strip of sea, nearly 220 miles from land, known as the 
*‘ Silver Pits.” 

The voyage to this spot shall be made by steamer from London. 
Lying off Billingsgate Fish Market in the Thames, a cutter of 120 
tons burden may be seen preparing to steam down the river to 
Gravesend, on her way to the Deep Sea Fisheries. She has just 
unloaded a vast quantity of fish-boxes stocked with sole, plaice, 
whiting, turbot, cod, haddocks, and similar kinds of fish, and now 
she is ready for another journey to the trawling grounds, with a 
huge cargo of empty trunks for delivery to the great fleet of 
fishing smacks far away at sea. Proceeding on board this by 
no means enchanting vessel, the landsman passenger will find a 
cheery welcome, and very soon he will be journeying through the 
miscellaneous multitude of river shipping on his way to the mouth 
of the Thames. Meanwhile he will have an opportunity of 
inspecting the fish cutter by which he travels. We shall mercifully 
suppose that “the winter is past, the rain is over and gone,” and 
that the summer sun is shining in an unclouded sky of brightest 
blue. The deck of the little vessel (and the bridge more especially) 
will be regarded as a peculiar coign of vantage. Down below in 
the cabin, a somewhat cheerless compartment, the atmosphere 
will be found peculiarly hot and stifling, but yonder, on the 
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upper deck, the winds of heaven have free play, and, when the 
coaling hulk at Barking or Gravesend has been safely passed, and 
the ship skips merrily over the blue waves of the open sea, the 
gale, permeated with invigorating ozone, becomes additionally 
inspiriting, and if, perchance, the fare which is offered to the 
inexperienced passenger is none of the finest or the most whole- 
some, yet, if the wretched trouble of sea-sickness is fairly sur- 
mounted, the entire change of scene from dingy London to that 
beautiful and ever-mysterious ocean will amply repay the traveller 
for the many discomforts and annoyances which are an inevi- 
table part of the voyage to the Silver Pits or the dreary Dogger, 
even in the mirthful months of June or July. By-and-by the 
night will set in; the clear bright stars will come out ; the summer 
moon will shine on the smooth unruffled waters; and after the 
visitor has indulged his evening reverie (if he be contemplative) 
to the full, repose will at length be sought in the ship’s cabin 
below. Not in a downy bed, however, or, indeed, in a bed of 
any sort. The most comfortable, and, from the sanitary point 
of view, the safest place of rest, may be found on one of the lockers 
which surround the cabin. If in the night a smart breeze should 
arise, the waves begin to heave, and the little steamer to pitch 
and roll in the trough of the sea, the hours of sleep will probably 
not pass without a tiny series of adventures. To find oneself 
suddenly precipitated on the floor of the cabin, when the mind is 
filled with radiant dreams of the Elysian fields, is hardly conducive 
either to mental or physical serenity! In such circumstances, if 
the traveller be a lover of the delightful verse and prose of that 
fascinating litteratewr and glorifier of the nomad life, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, he will probably think with envy of the cosy spot 
under the open heaven upon terra firma, of which mention is made 
in the “ Travels with a Donkey ”— 


‘*The bed was made, the room was fit, 
By punctual eve the stars were lit ; 
The air was still, the water ran, 

No need was there for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 
At God’s green caravanserai.” 


The dawn will, however, disperse the troubles of the night, and 
the glory of a sunrise at sea more than recompense the petty 
troubles which have been experienced. The day may not pass by 
unclouded ; on the contrary, the remainder of the passage will 
probably be made “through bursts of sunshine and through flying 
showers ;” but ere the darkness again falls upon the sea the eye 
will be gladdened by one of the most delighful pictures which can 
possibly be witnessed on any part of the ocean. The Silver 
Pits will be reached, and the vessel will steam into the midst of. 
a great trawling fleet of perhaps 100 sail, the dark weather-beaten 
canvas of the smacks glittering with dazzling brilliancy in that 
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golden sunset under the glow of which the western wave is all 
aflame. ; 

The landsman visitor will now leave the fish-cutter (it is ten 
years ago, remember !) and proceed in the ship’s boat to the 
fishing-smack for which he is bound. On arriving there he will 
be received with a rough and boisterous welcome, and then his 
first real experience and knowledge of the conditions of a trawler’s 
life will begin. The smacksmen themselves may probably occupy 
his attention at the outset. He will in all likelihood recognize 
them as the most uncouth, unkempt, and uncultured set of 
human beings it has ever been his lot to come in contact with. 
These men, dressed in the roughest and queerest garb, strangers 
to any ablution for several weeks, save that to which the sweeping 
tempest or the whirling wave has subjected them ; their minds an 
utter blank to all that is of interest in the great life of the world 
outside their own little community and the mystery of their craft ; 
the language of not a few of them garnished with the foulest 
expletives and pregnant with the silliest and dirtiest allusions ; 
their cabin below deck, which is at once kitchen, scullery, parlour, 
smoking-room, club-room, and bedroom combined—the scene, 
moreover, of unimaginable filth ; the terrible sacrifice in suffering 
which they endure as a part of the price paid by them for the 
fish that they obtain; the chill of the damp night while 
the smacksman paces the deck, cheered alone by the whistle 
of the wind and the rattling of the rain; the long spell 
of weary toil in the grey dawn of the scowling morn, cold 
and cheerless as a winter’s day ashore, though it is the summer 
month of June; the toil of all hands in hauling up the trawl-net, 
perchance to find but a few fishes which will only sell as “ offal” 
inclosed within it, interspersed with seaweed, shells, worthless 
but strange curiosities, and, it may be, a grinning skeleton to 
boot !—these men and their surroundings alike will deeply touch 
the heart of the stranger, and their intellectual, physical, moral, 
spiritual, and sanitary needs will begin to be realized with propor- 
tionate intensity and force. When the tempest is over and the 
sea again is calm, the word may go round from Tom to Dick and 
from Dick to Bill, “I say, old man, the ‘coper’s’ jest a-sailed 
into the fleet,” and upon inquiry, the visitor is shown a vessel 
flying the Dutch or Belgian flag. By-and-by he will be taken 
in the smack’s boat, with sundry of the crew, to this craft, which 
has been well called “the pirate of the North Sea.” He there 
discovers that an ostensible trade is carried on with the fishermen 
in certain articles of clothing and cheap duty-free tobacco, but ere 
long he becomes convinced that the real—because by far the most 
profitable—vendible commodities consist of vile, fiery, polluted 
brandies and gins, together with the most loathsome prints and 
kindred indescribable articles, brought from the continental sea- 
port from which the vessel sails. On the deck of the coper he 
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will be introduced to a miscellaneous company of drunken, 
degraded trawlers ; men who, in contact with their worst enemy 
in the guise of their one and only friend, have been reduced to a 
level lower than that of the savage barbarian. There an oppor- 
tunity is found for the display of the fiercest and most malignant 
passions, and the pages which should tell in bald, naked outline 
the unvarnished tale of a year’s record of events that followed 
drunken bouts on the coper would be a veritable chapter of 
horrors! The landsman visitor will return to London invigorated 
by his contact with the free winds of heaven, cheered by his com- 
munion with the mysterious Power which is shadowed forth in all 
Nature, and whose presence and potency seem doubly real on the 
far-away sea, but conscious of a bitter pang as he reflects upon the 
outcast, suffering, and altogether miserable condition of these 
sons of toil and of sorrow on the rough bosom of the German 
Ocean. 

All this was ten or twelve years ago. In August, 1881,a London 
gentleman went out to the Short Blue fleet, not then cruising 
on the Silver Pits, but on a neighbouring fishing-ground, known 
as the Dogger Bank. He saw all that has been already described 
and a great deal more, and he came back firmly impressed, in the 
first place, with the idea that SoMETHING should be done by the 
benevolent British public for these men; secondly, that this 
something must be as well for the body as the soul; and 
thirdly that the modus operandi would be most suitably found 
in a vessel fitted to cruise with the fishing fleet as the coper 
cruised, and which might be used in every way as an anti-coper, 
for the moral, social and spiritual elevation and regeneration of 
the forlorn smacksmen. The difficulties in the way were, how- 
ever, many and great; but, in the result, they were all happily 
surmounted, and in the month of July, 1882, the first mission 
smack, the “ Ensign ” (since re-christened the “* Thomas Gray,” as 
a mark of respect to Mr. Thomas Gray, C.B., of the Board of Trade, 
one of the oldest friends of the enterprise) sailed from Yarmouth 
to join the Short Blue fleet. That there was a clear necessity for 
such a step will be readily admitted, as, indeed, it has never been 
questioned. 

The primary objects of the work have already been hinted at. 
It will now be necessary to describe them somewhat more minutely, 
and to show that the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen (the institu- 
tion planned by Mr. E. J. Mather in 1881, and actually founded 
by him in 1882) has succeeded, and succeeded in the most marvel- 
lous manner and degree, in attaining these objects. The mission 
ship, then, was an anti-coper, and, as such, one of her first duties 
was to checkmate the pirate of the North Sea. It was not, how- 
ever, intended to deprive the trawlers of their sole harmless. 
luxury in the shape of cheap and good tobacco. If the coper had 
to be h- shed, her legitimate trade should be maintained. At 
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the outset. of the mission work it was not practicable to undertake 
the sale of tobacco, but in the year 1884 the mission ships (at that 
time five in number) began to vend good tobacco of English manu- 
facture, free of duty, at one shilling per pound, and ever since the 
supply has been maintained, with the magnificent practical result 
that the obnoxious continental craft has been virtually swept from 
the North Sea. The permanency of the good which has thus 
been achieved will in the future be rendered secure by an inter- 
national arrangement which has been come to by the Governments 
of several of the countries bordering the North Sea, whereby the 
sale of spirits in the fishing grounds will be illegal; and further 
that no vessel shall ever trade amongst the North Sea fleets with- 
out the special licence of the Government of the State from which 
she sails. The checkmating of the copers has thus been a complete 
success, and though the results which have been obtained when put 
in this form may appear simply to be negative, yet there is in 
reality a most bright and positive side to the picture. Drunken- 
ness has been practically annihilated in the fleets; a spirit of self- 
reliance has arisen amongst the men; home comforts have accumu- 
lated ; precious lives have been saved; and so marked has been 
the effect of this movement amongst the trawlers that some of the 
men who manned the copers have themselves recognized it, and 
heartily blessed the mission ship. 

Serious cases of accident and disease have always been rife 
amongst the smacksmen. Until the humane work now in progress 
commenced there was nothing beyond the most rudimentary and 
unskilled treatment for wounds or illnesses to be obtained in the 
fleets, which is, it may be added, another way of saying that there 
was really no suitable treatment whatsoever to be had; and the 
consequences were simply appalling. For example: a man in 
cleaning fish sustains a severe gash to his hand from a hidden fish- 
bone, with the result that poisoning sets in; another slips and 
falls down the companion, severely bruising his head; a third, in 
a rough sea, has his leg jammed between the smack’s boat and the 
sides of the steamer; a fourth is suffering from a sharp attack of 
pleurisy; a fifth is succumbing to acute consumption ; but the 
suffering, the anxiety and the sorrow must be borne, without 
comfort and without aid on the Silver Pits or the dreary Dogger, 
two hundred miles from England and home. It is a qualified 
surgeon and a floating hospital that are required, say all who best 
know the necessities of the case; and these are what the Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen is now providing in many of the fleets, and 
endeavouring to establish in all. Ten mission vessels cruise in 
the North Sea, and two further ships are on the stocks at Yar- 
mouth. The latest addition to the fleet on active service is the 
* Queen Victoria,” a vessel sonamed by the Queen’s special desire, 
and the hospital arrangements during the first cruise of this ship 
have been under the immediate control of Mr. Frederick Treves, 
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F.R.C.S., Chairman of the Hospital Committee of the Society. 
That this part of the work has been efficiently performed 
will be generally admitted when it is stated that the official 
records of the mission show that over seven thousand patients 
passed through the hands of the various medical officers during 
the year 1888, about one hundred and fifty of them being cases 
which had to be treated for periods of various length within the 
hospital on the mission ship. Even while these lines are being 
penned, news has been received at the headquarters of the mission 
of a poor fellow whose leg had been broken by a severe blow from 
the capstan on his trawling-smack at sea, and who had been ad- 
mirably cared for by the young surgeon acting as medical officer 
on the “ Edward Birkbeck.” This gentleman had sat up with his 
patient through a long and trying night, and on the following day 
had transferred him to the fish-carrying steamer in the ingenious 
hospital stretcher specially designed for the use of the mission by 
Mr. M. J. Darke, one of its London employés, and in this the 
injured man made the passage to the Thames without experienc- 
ing, as he declared, any pain whatsoever. In the same tight- 
fitting and comfortable ambulance he was conveyed to the London 
Hospital, where his leg was set, and he received the most careful 
nursing and attention. Such an incident as this amply proves, 
first, that the necessity for this medical and surgical work exists 
amongst the fishermen, and, secondly, that the requisite opera- 
tions are fully and faithfully discharged. 

Formerly each of the mission smacks in the North Sea engaged 
in trawling, like the ordinary fishing vessels with which it cruised; 
but in the autumn of the past year the Council of the Institution, 
having carefully considered all the facts, decided unanimously and 
unhesitatingly to discontinue such trawling operations for the 
future, and to provide ample hospital and dispensary accommoda- 
tion upon all their vessels. In the larger ships there will now be 
room for no less than ten in-patients; a cosy cabin is provided for 
a resident surgeon; quarters also are found for a clergyman or 
other missioner who may chance to be out for the religious work ; 
ample space is set apart for the storage and sale of tobacco to the 
smacksmen; the great proportion of the hold of the vessel for- 
merly required for the stowage of fish-boxes is set free for the re- 
ception of a large concourse of the fishermen; so that now the 
mission ship is not only per se the admired of all admirers, but 
there are few smacksmen in the fishing grounds who do not 
recognize the kindness of the generous people ashore who have 
provided her, and the incalculable good which she is fitted to— 
and really does—accomplish. ‘ There is sorrow on the sea; it 
cannot be quiet,” says the writer of old, and the singer of a recent 
day speaks of— 





‘« The fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities ;” 
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but it may confidently be said that if the sorrows of city life were 
as efficiently grappled with and their causes removed, as have 
been the physical sufferings and sorrow of the laborious toilers in 
the distant German Ocean, it would be a cheerful omen and a 
happy result for millions of poverty-haunted and anguish-stricken 
human creatures. 

The winter winds on the North Sea are as bitter as they are 
boisterous, and when the gale is accompanied by blinding sleet 
and snow, and the smacksman on the deck of his tiny craft is 
frequently subjected, in the course of his midnight vigil, to a 
douche of salt water from the whirling wave, it is at least some 
protection from the furious blast and the icy cold to be well 
wrapped up under his oilskin coat and sou’-wester, with such cosy 
articles as a long thick comforter round the neck, a woollen 
Crimean helmet covering the head and part of the face, a thick 
pair of mittens for the hands, and a huge pair of worsted stockings 
worn inside the sea-boots, but extending far up the leg above the 
soiled and weather-beaten trousers. In the summer, too, these 
comforts are not unacceptable, for, as previously stated, even in 
the month of June or July it is occasionally bitterly cold on the 
Silver Pits or the Dogger Bank. A pair of mittens with a long 
top, moreover, effectually prevents the painful and ugly sea- 
blisters from which so many of the North Sea smacksmen suffered 
ere the days of friendly mission work dawned in their midst. 
These boils are occasioned by the constant chafing of the oilskin 
coat, which is so frequent a portion of the trawler’s garb. Vast 
quantities of warm woollen comforts have been supplied by the 
mission from the very commencement of its work; at first gra- 
tuitously, but latterly at a nominal price, many of the smacksmen 
having expressed a wish to manifest their appreciation of the 
Society’s efforts by paying a small sum for such articles as their 
contribution towards the maintenance of the work. All who have 
seen the trawler in his winter habitat on the wild North Sea will 
concur in the opinion that a strong necessity existed for such an 
addition to the smacksman’s outfit, and the general verdict to the 
fact that the Mission has efficiently met the need may be chal- 
lenged when it is stated that, at a mere fraction of their actual 
cost, there were distributed amongst the men and lads during 
1888 many thousands of mittens, comforters, sea-boot stockings 
and helmets. 

*‘ As well for the body as the soul” is the motto of the Mission, 
and right well have the physical requirements of the trawlers been 
met. An endeavour will now be made to show in what respect 
the mission has discharged the second part of the object originally 
contemplated in its undertakings. Without trespassing in any 
manner whatsoever upon controverted topics, it may be convenient 
to speak of these efforts for the social reform of the men as (a) 
mental, (6) moral, and (c) spiritual. 
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I. Mental. Ten years ago the deep sea fisherman was, to put 
the matter plainly, an ignorant, careless human animal, a club- 
able man (to use Dr. Johnson’s word) so far as his mates were 
concerned, but at daggers drawn with society. Books, politics, 
religion, speaking generally, were outside the pale of his interest ; 
in stoical indifference he paced the dreary round of his circum- 
scribed life till, at the close thereof, he passed from the scene of 
his toil and trouble a brave, unbaffled, but most untutored spirit. 
The Mission has, however, grappled with the problem presented 
by the mental condition of these men. It has even taught certain 
of them to read ; its agents have lectured (in sailor’s phrase, spun 
yarns) on all sorts of subjects; they have gone about in the 
fleets; they have distributed immense quantities of good, sound, 
substantial reading ; and the result is that a recent visitor declares 
that he has been “filled with amazement at the fluency and 
eloquence of the trawlers’ speech, the clearness of their ideas, the 
fervour and pathos of their expression.” 

II. Moral. Surely it is something to have banished drunken- 
ness from more than a dozen populous floating villages; to have 
engendered a spirit of self-help and reliance; to have brightened 
the trawler’s home by changing the character of its head and 
main support; to have given to the State a sober, peaceful, 
thoughtful citizen ; and to have united in fraternal bonds a com- 
munity of men formerly, indeed, clubable, but, in essential 
i moral elements, strangers to the kindly joys of true human 
\ fellowship. 
| III. Spiritual. Under this head it were easy to talk of creeds 








and of “isms,” to set in motion the Babel of words and the spirit of 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. The duty of silence, 
which Carlyle was ever preaching and never practising, shall here 
be regarded. This only shall be said, that through the minis- 
i trations of many hard-working and devoted volunteer labourers, 
some of whom were churchmen and some dissenters, the great 

nature of the North Sea trawler has been stirred by the doctrines 


which of old moved the souls of greater men than himself, and 
| that his faith has been fruitful in beauty of character, and the 
display of conduct such as the most cynical and sceptical can 
appreciate. Here let an avowed cynic and sceptic speak: “As 
to what are called the conversions, I can say nothing in the theo- 


logical way, but I judge by the results which I have seen. Now, 
i I could run round the fleets and pick out at least three hundred 
men who were once something more than inoffensive ne’er-do- 
| wells—they were active and offensive blackguards. These fellows 
do not ever cant; they have become civilized men, and if their 
religious exercises do become demonstrative, what of that? They 
are good 1n all relations of life; they are fine workmen; and, if 
they cry for pardon and pity, who shall blame them? If I sneered 
at one of them, I should never get rid of my sense of shame 
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during life; it would be a crime against humanity. You must 
rouse strong emotions in order to bring forth the deeper nature of 
rude and ignorant men; their ideas are all rather crude, and you 
cannot teach them subtleties.” After all, whether the old un- 
questioning faith or the vaunted honest doubt of a later day be 
the worthier or the nobler, it is surely well that the life which 
leads melodious lays should be undisturbed by the taint of 
shadowed hint. 

To sum up therefore, it may be said, without fear, that alike on 
physical, social and religious grounds the Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen has a strong claim on the sympathies of the English 
people, inasmuch as, in their name, it has sought to discharge, and 
has marvellously succeeded in discharging, a duty of no mean im- 
portance to a large and deserving body of their fellow-citizens— 
men who were long cut off from social privileges and social joys, 
but who are now (and will in the future become more) worthy of 
being described as deserving of an honoured place amongst that 
democracy which is the backbone of England’s strength. 
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gener 
Year after year that was his fate. At first Claude Forrest 


took it quietly and carelessly enough. What else was he to 
expect ? Only just out of his studentship, only just beginning 
to practise his profession as a painter, how could he hope to secure 
a place on the sacred walls of the Royal Academy for his juvenile 
productions? No, he must wait and work—he felt that he was 
gaining power and skill every year—and at last his time would 
come. 

For there was one trait in the character of Claude Forrest 
which formed in about equal parts a failing and a virtue. He was 
very obstinate. When he took a notion into his head it stuck 
there, and all the advice and persuasion in the world would not get 
it out. This was unfortunate sometimes, as Claude was not a very 
practical sort of person—what artist ever is ?—and his notions 
were occasionally unwise or capricious. Yet that same obstinacy 
also stood him at times in good stead. Thanks to it he had 
resolved to be a painter in spite of the opposition of his father, 
who wanted him to be a man of business, and it was with the same 
dogged determination that he continued year after year to besiege 
the doors of Burlington House. 

But even the most energetic and persevering of mankind must 
feel a little discouraged by repeated disappointments, and the per- 
sistency with which the great ones of the Royal Academy seemed 
to set their faces against Claude Forrest’s work at last began to tell 
somewhat even on his not easily daunted spirit. He was improv- 
ing, of that he felt sure. He had already got a footing in some of 
the minor exhibitions, and his little pictures of sea-coast life—his 
favourite subjects—mere “ pot-boilers ” as they were, had begun to 
find some favour among the dealers. Still the supreme triumph 
of admission to the galleries of Burlington House was denied him, 
and every season he carried away his small canvas under his arm 
from the portals of that temple of art with increasing disgust. 

Would he never have any luck? Hundreds of works much less 
meritorious than his own managed somehow to get accepted and 
hung, works by men as little known to the public as himself. 
What could be the reason that he was always rejected ? Always. 
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And now matters were getting serious. For he was engaged to 
be married to the sweetest, prettiest, dearest girl in the world, 
and those aspirations for fame and fortune which he had so long 
cherished now had a stronger motive than ever. 

Amy Vaughan was only waiting till he should feel himself 
getting on well enough to support a wife. She had no money, 
and all they had to look forward to was his ultimate success. 

They had been engaged just about a year. Claude met Amy 
for the first time at Shellerton-by-the-Sea, under romantic cir- 
cumstances, which will presently be described, and that happy year 
of love-making had been for such a hard-working fellow as he a 
comparatively idle one. 

He had painted several “ pot-boilers,” and had sold some of them, 
and had executed one other work, of which more anon. But as the 
time drew near to “sending-in day ” Claude Forrest took one of 
his “fits” into his head. He resolved not to seek admission and 
risk rejection at the hands of the Academy Council. 

“No, love,” he said in his most determined tone to the girl of 
his heart. I don’t mean to send anything this year.” 

* What!” exclaimed Amy, “ not the picture?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Claude with energy. That is my 
picture ; the work not of my hand only, but of my mind and my 
heart. I will never exhibit that, never sell it. It is sacred to 
myself for ever.” : 

“Oh, Claude!” exclaimed Amy, the tears rising to her eyes; 
“don’t say that. It’s the best thing you ever painted. It is 
beautiful, quite perfect, and such a nice subject too! I am sure 
they would accept it and give it a very good place.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied obstinate Claude ; “ but Iam not going to 
give them the chance. There, say no more about it, dearest; I 
have made up my mind.” 

Whenever Claude Forrest used those last determined words they 
were to him as a law of the Medes and Persians. They repre- 
sented some resolve from which nothing, from which nobody, could 
turn him. He had said it and there was an end of the matter. 

The picture in question stood before them on Claude’s easel. 
The artist himself was seated, cigarette in mouth and palette, 
brush and mahlstick in hand, putting some last loving touches to 
the almost finished work. His lady-love stood looking over his 
shoulder with admiring eyes and saddened heart, proud of her 
lover’s talent, but grieved at his obstinacy. 

It was a pretty picture indeed, and you could see at a glance 
who had been the model for the single figure depicted in it. It 
was Amy herself represented in that strange and dramatic position 
in which she was found when she and Claude met for the first 
time. 

A lovely girl simply but daintily dressed in a plain blue serge 
costume is standing on a clump of rock surrounded by the sea. 
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The waves are blue in the distance, but they are tinged with the 
colour of the sand in the foreground. You can perceive that the 
young lady, though on this little desolate island, is not very far 
from the shore. Her crimson parasol and an open book lie at her 
feet on the rock upon which she appears to have been sitting, and 
it is plain that she has allowed herself to be surrounded by the sea 
unmindful of the danger of the rising tide, for there is a look of 
alarm, yet mingled with joy and hope, in her face as she gazes 
upon you out of the canvas, standing there with arms outstretched, 
a clever bit of “ foreshortening ” by the way, as though appealing 
for help to some unseen rescuer. 

Is the story intelligible? Does the reader guess its antecedents 
and its sequel? Surely! Yes, one day Miss Amy Vaughan 
rambling along the shore at low water strayed some little way out 
upon the sands to a point where a cluster of rocks, their surface 
nicely dried by the sun, offered a tempting seat. So she sat her- 
self down and soon became absorbed in her book, a novel of the 
most thrilling description, giving little heed to the gradually 
advancing tide. The water had not indeed reached the foot of the 
rock on which she was sitting with her face seaward, when she 
thought it time to retire. But on rising and turning towards the 
shore she found to her dismay that her retreat was cut off. The 
rocks stood considerably above the level of the surrounding sand, 
and the treacherous sea had slipped quietly round, interposing an 
alarming barrier of water between herself and the beach. 

It was but a few yards to the shore, yet she did not know how 
deep the intervening water might be, and was afraid to wade 
through the surf. The tide was rising rapidly and in a few 
minutes the waves had covered the sand and were lapping the foot of 
the rock on which she was standing. What wasshetodo? There 
was no boat in sight, and landward nothing to be seen but the 
long stretch of beach and the cliffs rising behind it. ‘Trembling 
with terror poor Amy cried for help, but for some time there was 
no response, no sound but the lapping of the cruel waves that 
seemed to hunger for her young life. 

Once more she cried for help, and the next moment, so she 
afterwards said, she must have fainted from fear, when a voice—a 
man’s voice—was heard shouting in reply. Then from a gap in 
the cliff near at hand a young gentleman, a stranger, suddenly 
emerged. He had a portfolio under his arm, but he threw it away 
from him without a moment’s hesitation and promptly rushed to 
the edge of the beach and waded into the sea. Fortunately it was 
not very deep, nor was the surf heavy, and in a few moments 
Claude Forrest had Amy Vaughan safe in his arms. 

He carried her to the shore and deposited her secure and dry on 
the beach, while he was wet to the waist. 

And this was their first meeting. Claude, it need hardly be 
said, accompanied the fair castaway to the lodgings where she and 
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her mother resided, and it is equally unnecessary to add that he 
was overwhelmed with expressions of gratitude. Nor will the 
reader be surprised to learn that a pleasant and familiar acquaint- 
ance resulted from this little adventure, and that it ended at last 
in love! 

Here is the story of the picture, the picture which Claude 
Forrest painted with all his heart and soul in his work, dwelling 
with loving care upon every detail and accessory of the scene, and 
depicting the mingled expression of hope and fear in the fair 
heroine’s countenance with masterly skill. 

It was indeed a very clever, a very interesting picture, one that 
could not fail to be greatly admired if exhibited, and pretty sure 
to sell. But no, Claude Forrest would not exhibit it, would not 
sell it; upon that he had made up his mind—that unalterable 
mind of his. It was his own picture, and he would not part with 
it for any fame or fortune it might bring him. 

Amy was wofully disappointed. It was such a nice picture; he 
had never painted anything half so good. It was sure to be 
accepted, and she would be so proud to see it hung—hung on the 
line as it was certain to be. Wouldn’t he send it just to please 
her? No, he wouldn’t. It was very unkindof him. He couldn’t 
help that. Then she began to cry. He said she was very foolish, 
and then he promised to work very hard and send a really fine 
picture next year. No, he must send that. He would not—he 
had made up his mind. 

“ You must, you must, you must.” 

*T tell you I won't.” 

* Do, darling—do—to oblige me.” 

* Amy, love, don’t keep on asking me in that way. You heard 
what I said.” 

“Never mind that—you will send it to the Academy, now— 
won’t you? There’sa pet. Do, darling, like my own dear (kiss), 
sweet (kiss), kind ( kiss), naughty (kiss), obstinate (kiss) Claude.” 

“ But, Amy, love,” cried Claude as soon as he could recover his 
breath after all this osculation, “this picture is really very 
precious to me indeed. I cannot find it in my heart to exhibit it 
for all sorts of people to stare at, even if the Academy accepted it. 
And to think of such a picture being rejected! Amy, darling, it 
would break my heart to carry it away.” 

“No, it wouldn’t. That’s only a figure of speech. Besides they 
won't reject it, and so you will send it, won’t you, darling ?” 

She was “at him ” again and again on the same subject, day after 
day. Claude was very obstinate, but so was Amy, and when a 
woman’s obstinacy is pitted against a man’s, under such circum- 
stances as we have described, the issue is hardly doubtful. 

About a week after her first appeal and his refusal, Amy 
Vaughan was once more in her lover’s studio “ worrying ” him as 
he called it, worse than ever. 
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He was sitting at his easel, still giving “ one more touch” to 
the beloved picture, and she was lolling carelessly in the arm-chair 
on the “ throne ” where he perched his models. Amy was playing 
with some flowers which she had brought him for artistic purposes, 
and one of these she had selected from the bunch. She began to 
pick it to pieces, leaf by leaf, softly murmuring to herself: 

“He sends it.” 

* Really, Amy——” 

“ He sends it not.” 

‘* My dear girl 

** He sends it.” 

“ Don’t be silly.” 

‘** He sends it not.” 

*‘ T shall be vexed presently.” 

** He sends it.” 

“What a plague you are!” 

‘* He sends it not.” 

And so this pretty dialogue went on till Amy, plucking the last 
leaf of the flower, exclaimed in triumph : 

“ He sends it!” 

“ He won’t do anything of the kind,” grunted Claude. 

«Qh, but I haven’t done yet,” cried the persistent girl. 

Then taking up another flower she began to pull this to pieces 
as she had done the other. 

“ They hang it,” she muttered. 

“Oh! hang it!” exclaimed Claude. 

“ They hang it not.” 

“J wish you would leave off.” 

“They hang it.” 

* You are giving yourself useless trouble.” 

“ They hang it not.” 

“ That will be the end anyhow.” 

“They hang it.” 

Claude ceased his observations and left his beloved to pursue her 
amusement without interruption. There were but a few leaves of 
the flower left, and she actually trembled and turned pale as she 
eagerly detached them one by one. 

“They hang it—they hang it not. They hang it—they hang 
it not. Oh! dear, that is the last—No. I declare! Here is one 
more—only a little one, but it will do. They hang it!” 

Then leaping from the “ throne” she rushed to her lover, and, 
throwing her arms round his neck, cried: 

“ Claude, dear Claude. You must do asI wish. I knowI have 
been teazing you terribly about this picture. But my whole heart 
is in the request I make you. Do, darling, for my sake, for the 
sake of the love I bear you; for the sake of the many happy years 
I hope we shall have together—send this picture in.” 

She spoke so seriously, so earnestly, in a tone of gravity that she 
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had not used before, that he could not help feeling touched by her 
appeal. Little by little his resolve melted away. Even his 
obstinacy was powerless before her tender, her persistent per- 
suasion, and so at last he consented. The picture should be sent in. 

And there was no time to be lost. The very next day was the 
last allowed for “ outsiders ” by the rules of the Academy. Amy 
went home and to bed very happy. Claude remained sad and 
uneasy, and passed a sleepless night. 

All the next morning he hung about his studio, hesitating and 
worried. He was bound to keep his promise, but he was sorry he 
had given it. The more he looked at that picture, the more re- 
luctant he felt to part with it ; to expose it to the gaze of strangers, 
or worse still to find it thrown back on his:-hands—rejected. 

He duly prepared the necessary label to be affixed to the back 
of the picture stating its title and his name and address, and had 
written out the usual letter to the secretary in conformity with the 
regulations. But these processes occupied a great deal of time, 
and most of the day was wasted in vain regrets and delays. He 
did not notice how the time was passing, and became aware of it 
only when, late in the afternoon, the door of his studio opened and 
Amy Vaughan suddenly appeared. 

‘What, Claude!” she cried, “not gone yet? Oh dear, you 
have not changed your mind again, have you? Youare not going 
to refuse to send the picture aftér all ?” 

“No, love,” replied the artist with a sigh, “T’ll send it. I am 
going up to town presently to take it myself.” 

“But do you know what time itis? It is getting late. When 
is the last train to London ?” 

Recalled to this practical consideration, a shock of alarm 
suddenly seized Claude’s mind. The last train to town must be 
due to start somewhere about that time. The thought that Amy 
might think he was purposely delaying his. undertaking till it 
would be impossible to perform it pained him. He hastily seized 
a time-table and then glanced at his watch. The last train would 
leave in five minutes’ time, and it was hardly possible to reach the 
station soon enough to catch it. 

“Amy,” he cried, “forgive me. I really meant to take the 
picture as I promised. But it is useless to do so now. It is too 
late.” 

Amy stood and looked at him, cold and pale asa statue, gazing 
at him with sad, earnest eyes and with lips compressed. 

She said nothing, but he read that look, and it stung him to the 
quick. She thought he had been wilfully deceiving her. 

His mind was made up. There was not a moment to be lost. 
Snatching up his hat and seizing the precious picture, without 
another word he darted out of the room and out of the house. 

Fortunately, he had not proceeded more than a few paces when 
an empty fly droveup. He leaped into it and ordered the man to 
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drive to the station with his utmost speed to catch the last train 
to town. 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” said the driver. 

Once seated in the carriage and with the memory of that look 
in his Amy’s eyes, Claude Forrest hoped as he had never hoped 
for anything before, that he might reach the'stationin time. The 
man drove quickly, but yet the vehicle seemed to crawl, so eager 
was Claude not to disappoint his beloved. 

He reached-the station, he jumped out of the fly, not stopping 
to pay the driver, who, knowing him by sight, considerately called 
after him, “It will be allright, sir.” Then he rushed to the plat- 
form, for the sound of the bell had warned him that the train was 
just about to start. 

* Ticket, sir?” cried the guard at the wicket. 

**T have no ticket,” replied Claude. 

“Then you can’t go through.” 

“But I must.” 

“ You're too late, sir; the train’s just off.” 

Claude was in despair. In another moment it would be indeed 
too late. But just then a voice sounded in his ear, a voice with 
which he was familiar. 

“ Wanta ticket ? All right, old fellow—take mine. There, no 
thanks—off you go.” 

It was good-natured Tom Burton, a resident in Shellerton with 
whom Claude was well acquainted. He afterwards said he saw the 
position at a glance, and having no urgent need himself to go to 
London that night, thus transferred his ticket to the eager artist. 

Nor was his good-nature in vain. The train was already in 
motion, but regardless of the company’s by-laws and the warning 
shouts of railway porters, Claude, with his picture under his arm, 
rushed after it, turned the handle of the first door he could reach, 
and tumbled headlong, picture and all—fortunately without 
damaging his precious burden—on to the floor of the compartment. 

Once safe in the train Claude began to feel almost sorry he had 
not missed it. He had done his best to keep his promise to Amy, 
but yet he would have been glad if he had been unable to carry 
out his intention. 

For this sending in of a picture which to him had been a labour 
of love in the deepest and tend2rest sense, was the most un- 
welcome task he had ever undertaken. Whether it was accepted 
or whether it was rejected he did not look forward to the prospect 
with pleasure. 

So it was with a sinking heart that he proceeded on his way to 
Piccadilly, and deposited this work of his heart with the callous 
porter of Burlington House; and he left it there, and departed 
with much the same feeling as one experiences in quitting a ceme- 
tery after the funeral of a beloved friend. 

It was all very foolish, very unreasonable, no doubt. But such 
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is the conduct of all sentimental persons, and Claude Forrest was 
very sentimental indeed. Besides, if his feelings were analyzed it 
might be found that he was not a little annoyed at having allowed 
his resolve to be persuaded away. Nothing vexes obstinate people 
so much as being induced or forced to yield or make concessions. 
However, he reflected, with his usual luck, the picture would be 
rejected and what would Amy say to that ? 

So the days that followed passed rather uncomfortably for him. 
He returned at once to Shellerton, but Amy’s delight at hearing 
that the picture had actually been safely left at Burlington House 
found no echo in his dissatisfied breast. 

“It won’t stay there long,” he said. 

“Won't it?” cried Amy. “ You'll see.” 

The days passed and never before had he felt so anxious about 
the fate of a picture which he had sent to the Academy. He had 
accustomed himself in past times to dismiss such matters from his 
mind or only to laugh and joke about them with his friends. But 
he could not joke about this, and even Amy’s most skilful coaxing 
could not allay his uneasiness. 

The period when the notification of his fate usually arrived came 
at last, but nothing came with it. He attached no significance to 
the fact. Probably the picture had been classed among the 
“doubtfuls”—he had once or twice enjoyed that questionable 
distinction before. But it always amounted to the same thing in 
the end. 

Meanwhile Amy did her best to divert his mind from the one 
topic which absorbed it. She never alluded to the picture, and 
would not allow him to talk about it, but dexterously changed the 
subject whenever he seemed inclined to touch upon it. And so 
well did she succeed at last, that he positively was not giving a 
thought to the picture and its fate when one fine morning the post 
brought him the usual “ varnishing ticket” inviting him to “ in- 
spect such of his works as had been accepted by the council.” And 
the picture was not only accepted, but hung. 

Unbounded was the exultation of Amy when she heard the good 
news. She danced and clapped her hands, and cried, “There, I 
told you so! I told you so!” 

And even Claude himself could not repress a feeling of pleasure 
at the reflection that at last he had succeeded in making his way 
into the Royal Academy. 

‘“‘ But I daresay the picture is skied,” he said, reverting once 
more to his gloomy view of the situation. 

No, it was not skied. It was hung in one of the best rooms in 
the exhibition, in an excellent place and light, and on the line! 

He could not but give way to a feeling of intense delight at 
witnessing the joyful spectacle of his picture, the picture in which 
his Amy was the chief point of attraction, thus displayed in a 
position of honour. He telegraphed the news at once: to his 
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beloved and received her enthusiastic congratulations half-an-hour 
afterwards. 

Amy, of course, came up to town with her mother for the open- 
ing day, and how proud she was to see the picture hung on the 
line and so prettily described in the catalogue! There it was: 

“563. ‘Save Me!’ . . . Claude Forrest.” 

Then to see the little crowds of fashionable and critical people 
gathering around it, and to listen to their remarks, generally 
favourable, and in many cases quite enthusiastic. Oh, it was 
delightful ! 

Claude himself could not be insensible to the sweetness of this 
first taste of fame, and the dear girl who was the main cause of his 
success was dearer to him than ever. 

“‘T am sure you will get a lot of money for it, Claude,” exclaimed 
Amy. 
eT am sure I shall get nothing of the sort,” he replied. “I 
don’t mean to sell it.” 

“Oh, but you must,” persisted his pretty tormentor. ‘“ What 
is the good of painting a picture if you don’t sell it ?” 

“‘T painted that picture for love, not for money.” 

* But why not for both ?” 

“It is no use talking, Amy. I have made up my mind.” 

Yes, he had indeed. Were it not that it was against the rules of 
the Academy, he would have placed a label on the frame inscribed, 
“Not for sale.” .But he did what he could. He had no entry 
made in the secretary’s price list, so that intending purchasers, if 
any, might seek in vain to ascertain the market value of the 
work. 

A few days passed and Claude Forrest and Amy Vaughan were 
once more back in their respective quarters at Shellerton-by-the- 
Sea. The notices of the exhibition had appeared in the news- 
papers and several contained highly laudatory remarks with 
reference to “Save Me!” These Amy cut out and carefully 
pasted in a very large nicely-bound scrap-book, destined, she said, 
to form a collection of Claude’s favourable critiques “ for years.” 

She did not worry him any more about his resolve not to sell the 


picture. 
“ Wait,” she reflected, “till he has a chance. Then we shall 


see.” 

She had not very long to wait. One day a stranger presented 
himself at Claude’s studio where he was busily engaged on the 
rough sketch for a new picture, a work with which he intended to 
take the utmost pains, and which he meant, if possible, to exhibit 
and sell. 

The stranger was a short, stout, elderly man, with white hair and 
a red face, and quaintly rough, blunt manners. He was shabbily, 
or rather carelessly, dressed and was altogether what the fastidious 
would call “ quite a common person.” 
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* Are you Mr. Claude Forrest?” he asked as he entered that 
eminent painter’s studio, without taking off his hat. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Claude, with the same bluntness, and with 
a stare and a frown at the rude stranger. 

“My name’s Bigg—Humphrey Bigg,” observed the intruder. 

“Oh! is it?” said Claude indifferently. 

“Yes,” replied the visitor with a sort of croaking laugh. “ There’s 
nothing big about me except my name.’ 

“Oh, indeed! And what is your business, Mr. Bigg ?” 

“T haven’t got any business now. I’ve retired. But I know 
what you mean. What do I want here, eh?” 

* Quite so.” 

Claude began to think he had to deal with a lunatic, so he kept 
his eye on Mr. Bigg. 

“ Well,” said the queer stranger, “I want your picture.” 

«What picture ?” asked Claude. 

“‘ That one in the ’Cademy.” 

“ You can’t have it.” 

* Sold ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! What will you take for it,?” 

“It is not for sale.” 

*T’ll give you fifty pounds for it.” 

*T tell you it is not for sale.” 

“ Sixty.” 

“Are you deaf, Mr. Bigg ?” 

* No, I’m not deaf.” 

“Then you heard what I said. I don’t intend to sell that 
picture.” 

“‘ Seventy.” 

“Ts this a joke, Mr. Bigg ?” 

“ No, it’s not a joke; it’s a bid.” 

‘TI won’t take it.” 

“ Kighty.” 

“ Really, you don’t seem to understand me, Mr. Bigg. For 


reasons cof my own I will not part with that picture for any 


money.” 

“ Ninety.” 

“If you persist, Mr. Bigg, I shall regard your conduct as offen- 
sive.” 

‘A hundred.” 

“If you are not deaf, you must be mad. Be good enough, sir, 
to leave my studio.” 

‘*¢ Hundred and ten.” 

Claude was now very angry. He put down his palette and 
brushes and glared at his persecutor, who, to do him justice, stood 
before him quite unmoved. 

What might have happened next it were hard to say, but at 
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this moment the door of the studio opened and Amy Vaughan 
entered. 

She looked bewitchingly lovely in her tight-fitting blue serge 
dress, the same in which she had been depicted in “ Save Me!” 

Mr. Bigg, of course, recognized her at a glance, and with equal 
rapidity took in the whole situation. 

“T beg pardon,” Amy hesitated; “I didn’t know you had a 
visitor.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself for me, miss,” said Mr. Bigg with gruff 
politeness. “I am only doing a little bit of business with Mr. 
Forrest.” 

“The business is at an end, Mr. Bigg,” said Claude. “ Good- 
day, sir.” 

x Where were we, Mr. Forrest ?” asked the imperturbable Bigg. 
“* We'd got as far as a hundred and ten, hadn’t we?” 

“ Really, Mr. Bigg,” cried Claude; “ this is too much.” 

“You mean not enough. A hundred and twenty.” 

Amy looked from one to the other. With her quick woman’s 
instinct she guessed in a moment what was going on. She could 
see that this uncouth stranger was making Claude an offer for the 
picture, and that he, with characteristic obstinacy, was refusing it. 
She went up to him, and, laying her hand on his shoulder, whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“Oh, Claude, does this—this gentleman want to buy ‘Save 
Me?’” 

“ That’s just it, miss,” Mr. Bigg replied for the artist. “I have 
made him an offer—several offers—for that painting. I began at 
fifty and worked it up to a hundred and twenty. We are getting 
on.” 

“Mr. Bigg,” exclaimed Claude in a tone of great irritation, 
“ I ” 

“ A hundred and thirty.” 

“We must have an end of this farce,” cried Claude. “ Mr. Bigg, 
leave my house.” 

“ Yes,” begged Amy, “do go, please.” 

She said these words with a peculiar meaning in her eyes, which 
Mr. Bigg readily understood, and would have responded to with a 
wink but that he feared to spoil the opportunity evidently within 
his reach. 

“ All right, miss,” he said. I’m off.” 

Then turning on his heel he moved to the door, opened it, and 
walked out. 

Left alone with her lover Amy opened fire at once upon him. 

“Claude,” she pleaded, “you must not act in this way. It is 
foolish, cruel, wrong. Here you have a chance of selling that 
picture for a sum which would be large enough for us to—to— 
you know what Imean. Claude, dear Claude, you must not refuse 
it—for my sake.” 
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It might be tedious to detail the conversation that followed ; 
to record the precise arguments with which Claude Forrest en- 
deavoured to explain his reasons for rejecting Mr. Bigg’s offer and 
determining to keep that picture. Nor need we repeat the words, 
they could not be called arguments, with which Amy combated 
his resolve. She did not argue. She kissed, and coaxed, and 
cried, and for a good half-hour she persisted in “ worrying” him 
just as she had “ worried” him before. What could he do? He 
could not be angry with her—not really angry. He could not 
order her out of the studio as he had ordered Mr. Bigg. And so 
they went on. Stronger and stronger became her entreaties and 
persuasions, weaker and weaker grew his arguments and resolves. 
The end may be guessed—it was inevitable. At last he yielded, 
as he yielded before. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “ but the man has gone now.” 

“Yes,” replied Amy, with a bright twinkle in her triumphant 
eyes ; ‘“‘ but perhaps he has not gone very far.” 

In an instant she had slipped out of the studio, and there, just 
as she expected, was Mr. Humphrey Bigg calmly walking up and 
down the street. Amy beckoned to him and he approached with 
leisurely step. 

“Done it ?” was all he asked. 

‘** Yes,” was her only answer. 

Then Mr. Bigg re-entered the studio and, to use his own expres- 
sive words, “clinched the business.” That is to say, he sat down, 
drew out his cheque-book and there and then made out a draft 
payable to Claude Forrest, Esq., for one hundred and thirty pounds, 
the amount of his last bid for “Save Me!” 

Claude had protested against this proceeding—declared that he 
would not accept more than Mr. Bigg’s original offer; but his 
strange visitor coolly ignored all he had to say and quietly made 
his own arrangements, as though the artist were not present. As 
for Amy, she was too acute to risk the conclusion of the negotia- 
tion by interference, so she stood by a silent and passive spectator 
of the little scene. 

Claude at last took Mr. Bigg’s cheque, sadly it is true, but not 
ungraciously. He could not but feel that the man had acted with 
great generosity So he signed the document his patron drew up, 
making over the picture to him, and shook hands cordially with 
him when he rose to take his departure. 

The cheque was all right. It was duly honoured ; but no more 
was seen or heard of Mr. Humphrey Bigg until after the close of 
the exhibition, when Mr. Bigg duly applied to him for the formal 
order authorizing him to take possession of his property. Having 
received this he appeared to have promptly claimed and carried 
off the work of art he had purchased. 

It was long before Claude was quite reconciled to the fate of his 


beloved picture ; but regrets of this sort do not last for ever. Amy 
T 
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did her best to console him for his “loss” and succeeded as she 
always did. Besides, he set very hard to work on his new picture 
and this effectually diverted his mind. 

Next year he was again accepted, again hung on the line, and 
again “sold.” That was a happy summer for Claude and Amy 
Forrest, now husband and wife, the first of many happy years each 
more prosperous than the last. 

For Claude Forrest made continued progress; constantly rising 
higher and higher in public estimation, and at last achieving the 
enviable distinction of election as A.R.A. 

He was now rich and famous; occupying a palatial house in 
Kensington, a beautiful home, full of beautiful objects, including 
half-a-dozen fair-haired darlings in picturesque velvets and fanciful 
stuffs, but nothing more beautiful than his Amy. 

There was only one thorn among these roses. As the years 
passed he felt a constantly increasing desire to'see once more that 
picture which was the foundation of his fame and fortune, and to 
show it to his children to whom he was ever talking about it. 
But it had disappeared with Mr. Bigg and he tried in vain to 
discover its whereabouts. 

*‘T would give any money to have that picture back again, Amy,’ 
he would say. “If I could get at that queer old fellow, Bigg, I 
would imitate his example and make him bids up to thousands, 
till I forced him to part with it. But what is the use of talking ? 
Perhaps the man is dead and the picture is sold or burnt or 
lost.” 

“Yes, darling. I must say I would like to have it again,” 
his wife, “ if only for the sake of the children.” 

One day Claude Forrest was hard at work in his fine, spacious 
studio, painting at his great picture, afterwards to be called “ The 
Rescue ”—he always had a love for that class of subjects, and this 
was an exciting scene of life-saving from a wreck—when Amy 
suddenly burst in upon him with a troop of children at her heels 
—a grave breach of his rules and regulations. 

She had a letter in her hand, inclosed in a long blue envelope 
on which was stamped the name of a firm of solicitors. The post- 
man had just delivered it. She said afterwards that she had a 
sort of presentiment that this missive contained some important 
and agreeable intelligence. She was not mistaken. 

Claude tore open the envelope, and as he read the letter his 
loving wife read his face. She saw that he had indeed received 
good news. 

“Guess,” he cried with a bright light in his eyes, “ what this 
is about.” 

* About the picture ?” 

* You are right. Humphrey Bigg is dead. This letter is from 
his lawyers, and it tells me that after carrying the picture all round 
the world with him, to Australia, China, America, he left it by will 
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to the painter of it, and now I can have it back whenever I like to 
claim it.” 

“Oh! that is good news indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. Forrest, as she 
ran into her husband’s arms and all their children danced round 
them clapping their hands with joy, 

“We are going to see ‘Save Me!’ ‘Save Me!’ ‘Save Me!’” they 
shouted, wild with delight and rushing about the house repeating 
the ery till their good nurse came tumbling down stairs in dire 
alarm fearing that all their pretty frocks had caught fire, at the 
least, and that they were being burnt to death and were shrieking 
for succour. 

So “Save Me!” was thrown back once more on the artist’s 
hands, but not rejected. Again was it “hung on the line,” but 
this time in his own private exhibition, in his own happy home. 

There he would often sit gazing at it long and lovingly, after he 
had finished his day’s work. 

One evening he was thus contemplating it, and absorbed so 
deeply in thought that his wife could not help asking him: 

“What are you thinking about, love ?” 

“Thinking about? Oh! nothing. I was only thinking that— 
yes—I am glad I didn’t miss that train.” 
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A TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 


WHEN, bending o’er the beauty of a rose, 
I trace the harmony 

Of soft, voluptuous petals that unclose— 
It is thy face I see. 


When through the quiet woods the thrush’s note 
Comes echoing full and clear 

With wealth of praise as from an angel’s throat, 
It is thy voice I hear. 


When from the earth I lift my reverent eyes 
To the vast arch above, 

The azure, grey, or purple-flooded skies 
Do but reflect my love. 


All light, all joy, all sweetness and all song, 
Earth’s glow and melody 

Proclaim thy graces and to thee belong 
And emanate from thee. 


Therefore this truth beyond all truths I feel— 
Since thou canst all things give, 

1 thank my God for all things when I kneel, 
And thank Him thou dost live. 


MARIE CONNOR. 














A DEAD FAIRY. 


By FAYR MADOC, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE TEST OF CLEVERNESS,” “ THEREBY,” ‘‘ MARGARET JERMINE,” ETC, 





WAS walking down my grass-path one moist autumnal day, 
thinking (as all good Englishmen should often do) of 
Shakespeare. The afternoon was muggy, the west wind was 
blowing fitfully, and a faint smell of decaying vegetation per- 
vaded the air. The tall bushy chrysanthemums brushed against 
me, and wetted me with their burden of rain-drops; one pale 
rose gleamed forth upon a straggling standard ; yellow leaves lay 
at my feet, sodden with the last shower; above me hung a sombre 
canopy ; in the west, an angry yellow light spread itself along the 
sky beneath the grey and lowering clouds. Suddenly, a frog 
hopped across my -path, and I involuntarily cast down my eyes. 
The creature disappeared instantly, but as he vanished I caught 
sight of a strange object which lay half-concealed beneath the 
rank undergrowth of this wild and untended bed. 

“ Surely,” I thought, “it is a dead fairy ! ” 

And I stayed my steps and regarded it attentively. Yes, it 
was surely the figure of a mannikin scarce two inches long, dressed 
in a russet, coat, with a red cap on its head and high-heeled red 
shoes on its tiny feet, lying there prone and motionless—dead. 

I stood spell-bound at the sight. That a fairy should lie before 
me, silent, still, impotent, defunct, seemed incomprehensible. 
Shakespeare, who knew the fairies well, never wrote of a fairy’s 
death. His fairies are always alive and full of mischief; but 
this fairy was undoubtedly dead—all its sportiveness at rest, all 
its vivacity ended. Never again would this goblin-creature doff 
his pert red cap, and, offering his lean hand to some small quaint 
being clad in gossamer, or perhaps in a snake’s 


“ Enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in,” 


lead her to the dance on the mead, where the mushrooms spring 
up in the night as by magic, and where the cowslips nod in the 
sweet soft breeze and lend their fragrance to the mad zephyrs ; 
never again would he climb the church steeple and ring the bells 
at midnight, causing the village folk to shiver with fear and 
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crouch beneath their coverlets; never again in the small hours 
would he play pranks in the cottage of a foe, or do kind errands 
in the homestead of a favoured friend; never again would he 
‘“‘hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear,” or “put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes,” or “ war with rear-mice for 
their leathern wings;” never again! He had had his life—a 
thousand years, perhaps, or perhaps many thousands—and now he 
lay there dead. 

But who was he—this thing of perpetual quips and cranks— 
this tiny sprite who could make his bed within an acorn’s cup and 
play hide-and-seek with a gamesome fellow in the bells of a fox- 
glove, who could conceal himself in a lady’s thimble and hang 
upon her eye-lashes unperceived—and yet whose irresistible might 
and giant strength and crafty wiles could carry away a human 
child to Fairyland, and drive the kine from a cross neighbour’s 
pasture, and shiver vast rocks at a blow, and delude wise men and 
alarm the desperado? And why did he die? and was he the first 
dead fairy ? or did fairies often die ? How was it ? 

Then my little son came running up, panting and rosy. What 
was I looking at ? he asked. 

I did not immediately tell him. I took his soft small hand in 
mine and led him away and told him of the exquisite secrets of 
Nature, and what was the difference between rain-drops and drops 
of dew, and what the sun had to do with the vapours, and why 
plants must be watered, and fifty other strange scientific facts, which 
are as interesting and lovely as the most enchanting fairy-tale that 
ever was written, and true into the bargain. Then we came back 
to the spot where the dead fairy lay, and I looked again, and again 
it seemed that I beheld that shrivelled human form, but diminu- 
tive as no human being was ever made, with the russet suit and 
the dull red cap and shoes, and the wee eerie face turned from me, 
so that I could not see the sharp pinched features and the glazed 
eyes. Hundreds of years that thing had lived and frolicked ; 
scores of kings and princes and great men and warriors had he 
befooled ; dozens of pretty maids had he led astray; shoals of 
silly gaping youths had he hoodwinked and outwitted ; and yet 
he lay there now—dead. I sighed profoundly. It seems so 
natural that a Wellington, a Socrates, a Mahomet, a Napoleon, a 
Coeur de Lion, even a Shakespeare, should die: death is the heri- 
tage of man—his inevitable end—his incomparable doom. But 
that a fairy should die—a creature that could dance on and on 
without being weary, that could live without money or conscience, 
that left no seed to bless or curse its parent—that such an one 
should give up its ghost was miserable. I could not bear the 
thought, and I stooped and touched the fairy gently with my 
finger. It rolled over, and a ray of light fell upon it, and I saw 
that it was a leaf, withered and red, shrivelled up, helpless, 
dead—but only a leaf—not a fairy at all! It had never danced in 
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the fairy-ring, it had never joined hands with the fays of the vernal 
buds, it had never done a malicious deed or performed a neigh- 
bourly office, it had never wandered to the woods by moonlight or 
to the princess’s pillow to make her start and cry out in her slum- 
ber ; it had endured but for a season hanging to its twig, and then 
fallen to the ground and lain there rotting and reddening, wet with 
dew and rain—till my hand touched it. 

“What is it, father ?” asked the boy. 

“Why, my child, though I am a strictly scientific person, I 
have let my fancy run away with me,” said I. “ Look at this 
decayed leaf! I have been meditating upon it for half-an-hour, 
believing it to be a dead fairy.” 

“ That!” said my son disdainfully. ‘A nasty old leaf like 


that /” 
“Yes. Wasn’t it foolish?” said I. ‘ Even if fairies existed, I 


might have known they never die.” 

* Don’t they, though?” cried the child. “Die! Why, of course 
they die! Everybody dies.” 

* But they don’t exist,” said I. 

The boy looked at me with supreme contempt. 

‘“‘ They exist and they die,” he said dogmatically. ‘TI know it, 
because I found a dead one in the violet bed and I buried him.” 

* You found a nasty old leaf like this,” said I. Fairies don’t 


exist.” 
“‘ My fairy was no old leaf,” said he. “They do exist, or how 


could I have buried one ?” 

It was vain to argue. Like Wordsworth’s heroine with her 
reiterated “ We are seven,” my son could only repeat, “ There 
must be fairies, for I found a dead one and I buried him.” 

I asked feebly what he was like. 

* Like a fairy,” said the child solemnly. 

** But how did you know it to be a fairy ?” I urged. 

He gravely nodded his head. 

“T don’t know how I knew, only I know I knew,” he declared. 
“It was a fairy, and I buried him under the oak tree, and [ put 
red-tipped daisies all over him, and a nightingale sang all the 
time, and I think he was very sorry. I don’t know anything 
about your stupid old leaf, but I know mine was a fairy, and 
I buried him.” 

So I held my peace. What would Shakespeare have thought 
of my urchin? I wondered. Would he have laughed with delight 
and taken the child’s hand and walked with him to the fairy’s 
grave under the oak tree, and, standing there (as likely as not 
bareheaded) would he have woven a romance on the spot, and 
told his eager listener how Oberon had ordered that fairy to play 
another joke on Titania, bidding him fill her ears with a deceiving 
wax, so that when she should wake and hear the pigs grunting, 
she should sit rapt in ecstasy and crying out that that symphony 
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was beyond praise, that the violins were enchanting, and that the 
harmonious effect was indescribably beautiful; and how that fairy, 
having fallen in love with his royal mistress, refused to comply, 
and declared flatly that he would not be a party to fooling her 
majesty, and that it should not be through his means that the 
disgraceful comedy of Bottom should be re-enacted; and how 
Oberon, in a fury, bade Puck bind the disobedient elf hand and 
foot and chain him to a blade of grass; and how, after long cap- 
tivity and many severe struggles, that forlorn sprite broke his 
bands and escaped, and after adventures many and wondrous, 
reached the haunt of Titania, where she was keeping court among 
the violets, and falling at her feet broke his heart and expired of 
love and passionate longing; and how Titania and her attendants, 
terrified at his cadaverous appearance and bewildered by his 
desperate and incoherent words, fled thence and left him lying 
dead— perhaps the first fairy that had ever died—possibly the 
only fairy that would ever die? Would Shakespeare have related 
a tale such as this, only finer and sweeter far, and not in halting 
words or in humble prose, but in delicate and dulcet rhyme or 
pure and tender blank verse, such as the world would rejoice to 
hear, such as all other poets would reverence, such as Fame would 
erystallize and Honour worship for ever and ever? Would he 
thus have immortalized that fairy’s grave ? 

I could not tell. My boy scampered away, and I followed 
slowly, still holding in my hand that perished leaf—all that was 
left to me of my dead fairy. It had filled me with sweet thoughts 
-and I held it respectfully. Its fairy form had gone and the red 
cap and shoes were no longer distinguishable. But it had been a 
fairy to me for half-an-hour and I regarded it tenderly, and when 
I reached the house I stooped, and, half ashamed, I scratched up 
a little mould in a stone basin where scarlet geraniums grew in 
summer and laid my dead fairy to rest. 

As I stood upright again, my son came rushing up, demanding 
what I was about. I did not reply. I felt comically guilty, and 
I stood before my own offspring meekly, as if expecting castiga- 
tion. 

** You haven’t been bury‘ug that leaf?” cried that quick and 
observant child. “Father, I believe you believe it was a fairy 
after all! How could you? It was nothing. Nothing but a 
rubbishy old leaf.” 

** How do you know that ?” I asked a little petulantly. 

*T don’t know how I know, but I know that I do know,” he 
replied. 

“ And suppose I had said that your fairy wasn’t a fairy ?” said I. 

“You did,” returned he coolly. ‘ But you were wrong. My 
fairy was a fairy, and I buried him. Your fairy was only a faded 
leaf. It’s a pity you didn’t see mine and then you'd have known 
all about it.” 
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Isaid no more. One cannot convince those who have no doubts, 
and we all of us maintain that we know this or that, though we 
don’t know how we know it. There are many people who never 
jump over the hedge to see how the view looks from the other 
side. To such, argument is futile. Like Galileo’s adversaries, 
they know that their sun rises and sets. 

As for me, I know mighty little—much less than my positive 
little lad. But this I do know, that my scarlet geraniums will be 
more beautiful next year, because of the dead fairy whom I 
buried at their roots. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT,” ‘‘ KILLED IN THE OPEN,” 
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PART III. 
1,—THE MAN WHO GOES FIRST. 


HE hunting field is a mimic world, on whose stage an immense 
number of different passions are represented. Pleasure, pain, 
envy, fear, malice, mortification, excitement and enthusiasm all 
play their part ; sometimes one, sometimes the other preponder- 
ating, according to the nature and temperament of the individual. 
No deception is possible. 

Every man, whatever his pretensions may be, soon finds his 
proper level, and is estimated strictly according to his merits. 
The coward is known as a coward, the impostor as an impostor. 
They cannot take in their friends and neighbours by any semblance 
of courage, or by any amount of bragging. Their foibles are 
pitilessly clear to the sharp eyes by which they are surrounded, 
and he who fancies himself a hero in the field is often spoken of 
with contumely and contempt. One thing is certain—folk are 
always more ready to pick holes than to praise. Human nature 
finds it much easier to censure than to laud. 

But fond as people undoubtedly are of placing each other's 
weaknesses under a strong magnifying glass, and mercilessly 
dissecting them, there is one man who escapes the process, and 
for whose gallantry and manly courage they have nothing but 
unqualified admiration. 

I speak of the man who goes first. Tbe man who, whenever 
hounds run for ten minutes at a time, is sure to be seen close at 
their sterns, performing prodigies of valour and charging fences, 
oxers and bullfinches with a brave indifference that makes us feel 
he is somehow fashioned of stouter stuff than ourselves. 

His comrades entertain a profound veneration for him. Some 
few of the younger generation try vainly to emulate his deeds. 
What quality do these youngsters lack, that so small a proportion 
can compete with him? Do they lose their heads? Do they 
want his experience, his coolness and nerve? Who knows? 
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Anyhow, no one who sees him in the hunting field can refrain from 
acknowledging that he is a dauntless and lion-hearted fellow, who, 
unlike the majority of the human race, does not appear to know 
the common sensation of physical fear. Do youth and a sound 
constitution confer this advantage? Not always; for sometimes 
he has left his best years behind him, and is the father of a 
large and annually increasing family. 

When hounds run hard, nothing can stop him. With them he 
must and will be. 

He has an eye like a hawk—bright, quick, keen, and no sooner 
does he land into a field than he.immediately determines upon his 
point of exit, and rides straight for it, not deviating a hair’s breadth 
to the right or to the left. This power of promptly making up his 
mind is invaluable, and makes slow horses appear fast, bad gal- 
lopers good. If he fails to perceive a gap, or weak place in the 
fence ahead, he goes the shortest way, and simply chances it, 
taking his risk of what may be on the other side. Crash! fly the 
timbers from a rotten oxer. Splash! rise the green waters of an 
unsuspected pond, into which his horse has jumped. What cares 
he ? 

With a flounder, a scramble, and a ‘‘ Come, get up,” he is once 
more careering over the springy pastures, urging his good steed to 
his speed, in order to make up for lost ground. 

Fence after fence he throws behind him, reckless of conse- 
quences, never looking back unless it be when he has succeeded in 
clearing an extra wide ditch, to call out some warning word to his 
followers, bidding them put on the pace. Many of them are good 
men and hard, but they cannot touch their leader, who in every 
instance points out the way and is not to be headed. 

It is a brave sight, when they reach some almost unjumpable 
place, to see the man who goes first, whilst others are hesitating 
and drawing rein, crash right into the very midst of it, regardless 
of danger, and a sorry one when, as is frequently the case, he and 
his horse roll head over heels in horrible confusion of arms, heels 
and legs. But even then he is undefeated. He rises from mother 
earth with a pale, smiling countenance and a muddy coat, and is 
up and away before any one has had the heart to follow his 
example. 

“Not hurt, old fellow?” shout out the little band after his 
receding form, as they proceed to take advantage of the handy gap 
made. 

His head is swimming, his eyes blinded by black specks, his 
neck so stiff he cannot turn it, but he calls back, “No; not a bit. 
Only a trifle shaken.” So saying he crushes his battered hat well 
down over his mud-stained brow, and without more ado proceeds 
to charge some equally formidable obstacle. 

The wonder is that he has a single whole bone left in his body, 
and yet strange to say, although he gets a very fair proportion of 
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falls he seldom meets with a bad one. The timorous old roadster 
crawling along the roads breaks his leg owing to his horse putting 
his foot into a drain. The habitual shirker smashes three ribs at 
a gap, where all he asks of his steed is to walk quietly through it. 
The man who goes first has escaped these and similar disasters. 
His courage protects him, and it really seems as if he possessed 
the power of communicating his own gallant spirit to the animals 
he bestrides. Anyhow, the dash and determination of the rider 
appear shared by his hunters. It is the rarest thing in the world 
to see one of them refuse with him. They probably know that 
they must go whether they like it or not, and so wisely make up 
their equine minds to the inevitable. 

Our friend sells annually, and therefore commences the season 
with an entirely new lot. But that fact makes not the slightest 
difference to him. He very quickly ascertains what his summer 
purchases are worth, drafts those that are bad, and proceeds to put 
heart and “jumping powder” into the good. Early in May he sends 
his whole stud to the hammer, asserting that he is not rich enough 
to retain favourites. As a rule his horses are nothing particular 
to look at. They are mostly well bred, but lean as greyhounds, 
and bear sundry marks and blemishes. Nevertheless they fetch 
fabulous prices, and his sale is always one of the great events of 
the London season. People have seen his hunters going in the 
field, and are willing to open their purse-strings wider than their 
wont, in order to secure such extraordinary performers. 

Need we say that they are frequently disappointed in the pur- 
chases made, and discover, when too late, that it is the man, and 
not the horse, who is extraordinary? They cannot buy his iron 
nerve, or his unconquerable spirit. If they could, no price would 
be too great to pay for them. They are divine gifts conferred but 
rarely, and often thrown away upon the possessor who has it in his 
power to be a leader of men, not merely of the hunting field. 

A large proportion of the gentlemen and ladies who pursue the 
fox are very much given to drawing the long bow, and to en- 
Jarging on their own performances directly the dangers of the day 
are well over. Seated before a blazing fire, or with their legs 
comfortably stowed away under the mahogany, it is an exceedingly 
gratifying thing to say, “I did this and that. Did you see me?” 

But the man who goes first is as remarkable for his modesty as 
for his courage. He never talks of what he has done, perhaps 
because he knows that there is no occasion for him to glorify his 
deeds by self-encomium. They are patent to all the world, and 
require not the laudation of Number One. To listen to him, you 
would think that every soul out hunting had seen the run better 
than himself. He never enters into a discussion as to where so- 
and-so was at a given period of the day’s amusement, and if asked 
who broke down the big bit of timber which let in all the field, or 
who showed the way first, oyer that awkward, treacherous-banked 
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brook, invariably says he can’t remember, though he knows quite 
well it was himself. 

No one is so keen a sportsman, nor so good a fellow as the man 
who goes first. Although no doubt he is not exempt from those 
émulative feelings shared by most hard-riding men, he will 
always stop to pick up a fallen friend, and even lose his place of 
honour in order to catch and bring back that friend’s riderless 
horse. 

He does not speak much out hunting, being too intent on the 
proceedings of the hounds to indulge freely in the pastime, 
known as “ coffee-housing.” Nevertheless the ladies all unite in 
worshipping him, and are his most devoted admirers. They think 
more of a word from him than of an hour’s conversation with an 
ordinary individual. For where is the woman, young or old, who 
does not prostrate herself before the shrine of courage, and who 
does not entertain a profound reverence for its possessor? So 
great is the enthusiasm excited by our friend in the female breast, 
that every now and again, some rash and infatuated young person 
will take it into her head to constitute him pilot. Woe be to that 
young person. Half a dozen fences soon prove the temerity of her 
resolution. In hunting parlance she is quickly “ choked off,” and 
gives up the attempt to follow so desperate a Jeader with a sigh, 
realizing the danger to which she exposes herself in endeavouring 
to do us he does. But he heeds not the fair sex. Sport is his 
bride and his passion. Next to hunting he places salmon fishing, 
and after salmon fishing, shooting. The chase of the “thief of 
the world ” comes, however, a long way first in his estimation. 

He is the Master’s right-hand man, being indefatigable in get- 
ting up poultry, wire funds, &c. The huntsman treats him with 
peculiar respect, and nearly always accepts his opinion as to which 
way the hunted fox has gone. Indeed, few people get so near a 
view of Master Reynard. 

A large number of the field repose such unlimited confidence in 
the man who goes first that they cannot even conceive of his 
being thrown out or taking a wrong turn. They follow his move- 
ments with sheepish obsequiousness, and are perfectly content to 
hunt him, without either hounds, fox, or huntsman. He has 
been known to lead a numerous contingent for three or four 
miles over a stiff line of country, just for the joke of the thing, 
knowing all the time that the pack had run to ground in an 
entirely opposite direction. When he pulled up and his astonished 
followers suddenly exclaimed, “Where are the hounds?” with 
a quiet smile of appreciation for their sportsman-like propensities 
he answered demurely : 

“The hounds! Oh ! they’re at Grangecross, trying to bolt their 
fox from a drain. I thought you knew.” 

“Then, what the dickens did you mean by leading us this 
dance ?” 
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“Dance, gentlemen! May I not be permitted to qualify my 
young horse for our county steeplechases ? ” 

But even such a manceuvre as this cannot succeed in freeing 
him altogether from his train of blind admirers, They consider 
it more honour and glory to be in the same field with him than 
with the hounds. He is their fox, their sport, their everything. 
Such adulation is flattering, but it has its drawbacks. The truth 
is, the man who goes first is regarded as the hero of his particular 
Hunt, whether he like it or not. He cannot escape from the 
celebrity earned by his gallant and fearless conduct. Are we 
foolish to hold him in such esteem? to look up to a person 
because he jumps more and bigger fences than we do ourselves? 
The answer is, No. 

Our friend may not be intellectual, he may be slow of wit, dull 
of conversation, feeble at repartee, but for all that he is fashioned 
of the stuff of which heroes are made. He would lead his men on 
some desperate charge were he a soldier, just as coolly as he rides 
at a double oxer ; or if a sailor, die fighting at his guns as calmly 
and bravely as he bores the way through someapparently impene- 
trable bullfinch. 

So long as our hunting fields continue to produce such men as 
these, no one can say that the sons of England have become 
effete. The gallant spirit is still there which has enabled them 
to win so much fame in the past, and will yet win them fame in 
the future. 

For the man who goes first out hunting is no mere weakling, 
but a fine, determined fellow, full of manly qualities and vigorous 
vitality which any national emergency would call into life. One 
thing is certain. Wherever he may be, he will always gain the 
applause of his fellow men and exercise a powerful influence over 
them. 


2.—THE VENERABLE DANDY. 


Dear old fellow! How often have we not smiled at, and laughed 
over his little foibles and vanities, and loved him at heart, much 
in the same way as we love Thackeray’s immortal Major Pendennis. 
His artifices are so innocent, the small deceptions that he practises 
so thoroughly guileless and transparent that they fail to irritate 
as artifice and deceit generally do. 

Seen from an appropriate distance, he may indeed recall Keats’ 
celebrated line—“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” but on 
nearer inspection, his exquisitely glossy, black wig, worn low on 
each side of the ears, proclaims itself unmistakably to be an 
artificial covering; whilst the carefully curled whiskers and 
moustache of which he is so proud, recall to our minds sundry 
advertisements that daily greet our eyes in the newspapers anent 
“‘ Nuda Veritas,” “‘ Mexican Renewer,” and so forth. 
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Granted that Art and not Nature has produced the captivating 
results centred in the person of our venerable Dandy, shall we 
admire him any the less on that account? No, certainly not. 

Few people can deny that his jetty wig is a beautiful thing in 
its way, fashioned most cunningly and artistically. Those two 
little touches of rouge on either cheek-bone have a pleasing effect, 
although they are perfectly patent to the beholder. Black and 
red go well together, and the contrast between our old buck’s 
complexion and his hair reminds us of some pretty, fresh country 
lass. 

Nor can it be gainsaid that the two dazzling rows of false teeth 
which gleam so brilliantly from beneath his stiff, military mous- 
tache, are decidedly pleasanter to look at than one or two irregular 
yellow stumps, taking precarious hold, like mouldy tombstones in 
a deserted churchyard. Yes, when we look at our venerable friend, 
we can forgive all his little simple contrivances to appear young 
and boyish; for, at least they impose upon nobody but himself, 
and if they render his child-like spirit happy, so much the better. 
The weaknesses in which he indulges are mostly harmless. They 
neither hurt nor offend his neighbours, and the presumption is 
that they arise from an inordinate desire to please and to secure 
golden opinions. 

Poor old Dandy! By all means keep up thy illusions, so long 
as they afford thee any satisfaction. Many of usin our hearts can 
even feel a certain sympathy for them, since the process of getting 
bald, and wrinkled, and aged, and seeing others pass us in life’s 
race, is not agreeable to the majority. Few people like leaving 
their youth and good looks behind them, or seeing the pitiless 
years stamping themselves upon brow, and face, and form. 

All women hate it, and most men, and so they try to remain 
juvenile as long as they can, and take first to one cosmetic, then 
to another, in the vain hope of putting off the evil day, or at least 
preventing their friends and neighbours from guessing that it has 
already arrived. And they flatter themselves they succeed, only 
they don’t. Human beings are seldom lenient to each other’s age, 
and have a pitilessly correct way of scoring up dates. Births, 
deaths, and marriages serve as excellent pegs for the memory. 

When the venerable Dandy first rises of a morning, he has a bad 
quarter of an hour. What horrible tales does not the glass tell; 
what ghastly seams and furrows it reveals! From brow to chin 
he sees nothing but a mass of wrinkles that deepen day by 
day. But the mysteries of the toilet once gone through, and 
no man—not even the old gentleman’s valet—is acquainted with 
their subtle entirety, he descends upon the world at large, a 
different creature, and airs himself in the sunshine, like a bird of 
gay, if borrowed plumage. 

How erect he sits in his saddle, after the difficulty of getting 
there is once overcome, and he rides happily off to the meet, 
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conscious that he is well-dressed and looking his best. He 
struggles gallantly with his seventy summers, and fights Old Age 
inch by inch, retiring with a brave front, although worsted periodi- 
cally inthe combat. He drawsin the small of his back and inflates 
his padded chest as he passes a couple of pretty young ladies 
seated in a smart pony-trap, drawn by a quick-stepping, hog-maned 
pony. They obtain a fine view of his lovely teeth, accompanied by 
an irresistible smile, as, bowing at the shrine of youth and beauty, 
he takes off his hat with an elaborate flourish. What a sheen 
there is on that same hat! All the “ Mashers” of the hunt are 
dying to find out who his hatter is and where he dwells. Such 
secrets as these, however, our venerable friend never reveals. Time 
after time have they invited him to dinner and primed him with 
old port—his favourite beverage—but although he grows very 
chatty under its influence, he continually diverts the conversation 
when it reaches too personal or inquisitive a point. He keeps his 
own counsel and makes no confidences on such important matters. 

The whole county covet his receipt for boot varnish. It is both 
their envy and their admiration. But although numerous at- 
tempts have been made to induce him to part with the informa- 
tion, not a single one has ever succeeded. Rumour says that he 
himself concocts the precious fluid and will not even allow his 
valet to witness the operation, for fear of being betrayed. How- 
ever that may be, no one else’s boots are so well turned out as his, 
or possess so smooth a polish or such delicately rose-tinted tops. 
Added to this, the flexibility, softness and spotless purity of his 
leathers drive all the gentlemen’s gentlemen to despair. Labour 
as they will, they cannot produce the same results. Their lemon 
juice, their various acids, their pipeclay and breeches powder are 
just so much waste of money. 

Whether they like it or not, the younger generation are forced 
to admit that the venerable Dandy is the best-dressed man in the 
whole hunting field. His ties are irreproachable, his pins miracles 
of neatness and sporting art, his coats fit without a crease, his 
waistcoats are quite unique, and as for his buttonholes they are 
simply perfection. But as he is beautiful, soheis prudent. Our 
dear and respected friend never sallies forth to the chase without 
a large white mackintosh carefully rolled up and strapped to his — 
saddle. 

There are some things about him which fairly pass the compre- 
hension of his fellow sportsmen. For instance, not a soul out 
hunting can conceive how, when every one else is splashed with mud 
from top to toe, he manages to appear at the very end of the day 
with scarcelya stain! If they have occasion to gallop down a road 
at full speed, receiving many a shower bath in the process, there 
he is cool, neat and smiling. 

Other people’s horses bespatter them with dirt, he never seems 
to receive a clod. Their eyes get bunged up with the gritty 
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compound thrown from the heels of the animal in front, his 
apparently never do. In fine weather his appearance completely 
defies change. Hat, gloves, breeches, boots, wig, whiskers, and 
complexion are all as carefully preserved when hounds go home 
to their kennels as when they met. How he manages it is a 
problem which has puzzled even the very wisest heads of the Hunt, 
and one which they are totally unable to solve. 

Needless to say, the venerable Dandy never jumps. A fence 
might interfere sadly with his “ make up,” and the risk of discovery 
is too great. Fancy his feelings, if his lovely wig were to be 
caught in the thorny embrace of some ugly bullfinch, and left 
behind. Ugh! the very thought sends a cold shudder down his 
spine. If such a thing as that were to happen really, then the 
sooner death came the better. He could never survive his shame. 
But our friend wisely avoids the chance of this or any similar 
catastrophe. He puts discretion before valour, and contents 
himself with a line of gates, or if they happen to fail, he sticks 
perseveringly to the roads. 

Here he finds plenty of company, people, in fact, of excellent 
pretensions, booted and spurred, and clad in pink. But some- 
times these gentlemen are in too much of a hurry for him. They 
have no objection to tearing along the hard macadam, being 
valiant enough when those horrid dangerous fences are removed 
from vision. Dandy, however, has long ago discovered that a 
quiet and sedate trot suits his stays and his teeth better than a 
more violent pace. Galloping shakes him and disarrays his 
person. Consequently, he not unfrequently finds himself in the 
society of the second horsemen, who pilot him cunningly about. 
His manners are very condescending and affable. He knows how 
to converse with those occupying a lower grade, at the same time 
maintaining his dignity. No one ever takes liberties with him, 
for whatever his faults may be, he is a thorough gentleman. 
Even his foibles are those of his class. 

His great delight is to get hold of some nervous young lady-- 
especially if she is nice looking—who protests she hates the very 
sight of a fence. How prettily and tenderly he soothes her fears, 
with what a manly courage tries to point out that they are 
unfounded, and how kindly he insists on her taking a sip from his 
flask, amorously applying his own lips after those of the fair. The 
dear old fellow is never so happy as when buzzing about the ladies 
and overwhelming them with delicate attentions. He has a courtly 
grace, an old-fashioned, chivalrous manner towards the sex, which 
they appreciate, and which they deplore as being out of date now-a- 
days. He hovers round a pretty woman, much asa blue-bottle hovers 
round a jam pot, and gets on quite confidential terms before some 
envious but rough-mannered youth has even received anod. The 
young fellows affect to despise him and some of them treat him 
with scant courtesy, but nevertheless they are a little bit jealous 
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of his social successes, and wonder “ How the devil the women can 
put up with that old fool.” Perhaps, after all, the latter are the 
best judges of those subtle qualities that go to make up a gentle- 
man, and the majority show a decided partiality for the venerable 
Dandy. 

If he only says “a fine morning” or “a cold one,” they will 
always smile back at him in return, and make some playful 
remark agreeable to the old fellow’s vanity. 

Thoroughly happy is he on a bright, sunshiny day. Then, like 
a butterfly, he spreads his wings, and the spirit within him soars 
on high. Fine overhead, dry under foot, he asks for nothing more, 
and flits about, showering his little polite speeches on all those 
with whom he comes in contact. It does not take much to 
content him. He is an easily satisfied, guileless creature, who 
still retains a large capacity of enjoyment, which advancing years 
cannot suppress altogether. 

The spiteful say of him that he never by any chance has an 
original idea. Well! how many people are there who have, 
except in the deceptive recesses of their own imagination? What 
they mistake for originality is generally only repetition. An idea 
is almost as scarce as a nugget of gold, but luckily most people get 
on fairly well without possessing any very large stock on which to 
draw. 

Dandy passes muster with the crowd, and is a pleasant-spoken, 
harmless, good-natured old beau, who desires nothing better in this 
world than to live and let live. His philosophy may not be 
profound, but it is of a very useful, work-a-day description. 

What if the men do laugh at him now and again, and he is 
unpleasantly conscious of the fact. He has the consolation of 
knowing that their wives and sisters always take his part, and 
stick up for him in his absence. They realize that in spite of 
sundry little conceits and affectations, he possesses a simple, kindly 
nature, whose very craving for admiration is childlike and innocent. 

They may see, but forgive his faults, and even while they smile 
at, love the venerable Dandy, who is so ready to pay them 
compliments, and as far as lies in his power to render himself 
agreeable. 

Such is the brilliant side of the picture. Alas! that there 
should be another. 

Why will the winds blow, and the rain descend to stamp as 
fraudulent an amiable old gentleman’s harmless attempts to 
improve upon Nature? Nature is not always kind, and often 
require. assistance, which, however, she not unfrequently resents. 

If the morning be very wet, Dandy consults his barometer, and 
does not attempt to face the elements. He cannot enjoy fox 
hunting in bad weather, and therefore wisely makes up his mind 
to stop at home. But our climate is variable, and there are many 
days in winter when it is impossible to tell whether it will rain 
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or not, and when even the meteorological report in the newspaper 
is thoroughly misguiding and calculated to convey a wrong 
impression. 

Those are miserable and unfortunate days for our Dandy. 

He is thoroughly wretched once the deluge commences. True, 
his big white mackintosh almost entirely protects his frame, but 
as the wet raindrops chase each other down his cold face, he has a 
horrible conviction that his finely pencilled eyebrows, his carefully 
rouged cheeks, his cleverly dyed whiskers are fading away, washed 
into parti-coloured smudges, and leaving exposed to vision grey 
hairs, yellow crow’s-feet and unsightly wrinkles. His first act on 
reaching home is to look in the looking-glass, and there he sees his 
worst fears confirmed. Twenty years are added to his age since he 
started at morn. His cheeks are grimed with black, owing to the 
inky rivulets that have trickled from eyebrows and whiskers, his 
collar is stained the same sable hue, and the hair of his wig hangs 
down in lanky wisps, through which any one can detect the silvery 
foundation on which it reposes. 

Alack ! alack! these are cruel and disastrous days, which make 
him vow he will give up hunting altogether, and endeavour to 
resign himself to growing old with a good grace. 

But he will never grow old really. He is a boy at heart, and 
always will remain so, whilst the instinct which makes him seek 
to conceal the ravages of Time is too strong to be conquered. 

He fights a desperate battle with advancing years, and when at 
length he feels his days are numbered, remains true to the 
characteristics which have distinguished him through life. He 
calls the wife of his bosom to his side, and with feeble voice and 
flickering smile says-—“‘ Wife, put it in all the newspapers, and— 
and—be tender as to my age.” 

Poor old Dandy ! 

Why should not we be tender to him also, and dwell rather on 
his simplicity, his inoffensiveness and unvarying good nature, 
than on his little vanities and conceits ? 

If it pleased him to fancy that, because he padded his coats, 
swelled out his chest, dyed his whiskers, wore a wig, and rouged 
his yellow cheeks, it made him appear gay and juvenile, why 
should not we fall in with his mood and favour the delusion ? 

Alone, in the sanctity of his own chamber, depend upon it he has 
had many a bad moment, when the words of the Preacher were 
sufficient chastisement for any eccentricities in which he chose to 
indulge. 

If we had not a little folly amongst us, something to laugh at, 
and something to cry at, what an insufferable world this would 
be—a world of Pharisees and Prigs. 
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3.—THE FARMER. 


Not one in twenty of those who follow the fox take into sufficient 
consideration the enormous debt of gratitude which they owe to 
the farmer. The majority of people seem to think that when 
they ride over his wheat, force open his gates and break down his 
fences, they have a perfect right to do so, and the proprietor has 
no business whatever to complain. 

Now, this is not only a very unsportsmanlike, but also a very 
erroneous view of the case. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that without the consent 
and co-operation of the farmers, hunting could not exist for even 
a single day. They have the power to strike its death-knell at 
any moment, and it is solely owing to their goodwill and cour- 
tesy that the Chase continues to flourish. Folks should bear this 
fact in mind, and abstain as much as possible from inflicting 
unnecessary damage. 

If all were to combine, a great deal might be done, especially as 
heedlessness is generally at the bottom of the mischief. In the 
ardour of a good run the hard-riding gentry, and even those who 
are not particularly keen about being with the hounds, will con- 
tinually let young stock escape from their field, little thinking 
how much time and trouble it takes to drive them back again ; 
and few sportsmen hesitate to gallop over growing crops, in spite 
of the master’s remonstrances. 

These things should not be. They are opposed to fair play, 
common sense, and above all, to self-interest. In return for what 
the farmer has to put up with, every one should study his wishes, 
even at the expense of losing his or her place, which, after all, is 
not a very serious misfortune. 

A certain proportion of farmers, luckily for them, possess in- 
dependent means, and in spite of bad times and the prevailing 
agricultural depression, are able to keep a horse or two and hunt 
pretty regularly. They enjoy the sport as much, if not more than 
most people, and when hounds travel over their land are always 
the first to show the way across it, or to lift gates from hinges 
with a magnanimous disregard for consequences. _No better 
fellow lives, and he is the life and soul of fox-hunting. 

Even if every fence on his property were broken down, he would 
scorn to utter a complaint to the authorities. He is a thorough 
sportsman, keen as mustard. Although his poultry dwindle, his 
lambs disappear, and he suffers in a variety of different ways, he 
never says a word; and in the covert close by his house there is 
always a litter of foxes to be found. 

He, and others like him are a pillar of strength to the Hunt. 
All through the summer he walks a goodly number of puppies, 
and keeps them entirely at his own expense. The cups which 
from time to time he has won with them are treasured as family 
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heirlooms, and shine on the oak mantelpiece of his best par- 
lour. In the field no one is more popular or more respected. 
It is a pleasure to see his bright rosy countenance, on which 
health and good humour are legibly written. The fair sex find in 
him a staunch champion; for he possesses a spirit of chivalry fast 
dying out among the gentlemen of the nineteenth century. It is 
his honest voice that invariably shouts, “ Make way for the lady,” 
and if by any chance he sees her unfairly deprived of her turn at 
a fence, his anger breaks loose immediately and vents itself in an 
indignant “ Shame!” which earns him many a smile of gratitude. 

In short, he is the pink of courtesy, and there are noble lords 
whose manners are not equal to his. And when hounds run, how 
well he goes, how straight he rides, even although his horses are 
often a trifle under-bred and over-paced. But he makes up for these 
deficiencies by a thorough knowledge of the country and by never 
being afraid to go the shortest way. 

Every fence within a radius of several miles is familiar to him, 
and he can lead you in a bee line down to the only place where 
the brook is fordable, or the unjumpable bottom practicable. 

Now and again he picks up a young horse cheap, and makes 
him; riding him in dauntless ‘fashion, regardless of tumbles, till 
he knows his business thoroughly. He is a capital man to buy 
from, as his animals have been well ridden, and he is content: to 
take a smaller profit than a dealer. But as a rule the dealer 
knows every farmer in the county who purchases or breeds young 
horses ; and the opportunities of acquiring a decent hunter with- 
out the intervention of a third party are daily becoming scarcer 
as the demand increases. 

The hard-riding farmer is so familiar to us all that to dwell 
further on his merits appears superfluous. Every time we go out 
hunting we can witness them and admire them. 

But there is another class of farmer who also contributes greatly 
to the sport and whose virtues are liable to be overlooked, from 
the mere fact of their belonging to a passive rather than to an 
active order. We allude to those who don’t hunt, and who care 
nothing for the chase. These men are sometimes abused, and in 
nearly every instance most undeservedly. We are as much in- 
debted to them as to their fox-loving brethren, indeed rather 
more so; for the latter get considerable compensation for the 
depreciation of their property, in the shape of amusement, whilst 
the former derive no satisfaction whatever from allowing their 
fields to be secampered over by two or three hundred thoughtless 
and careless people, who do not take even ordinary precautions to 
avoid inflicting damage on the owner. 

Is it any wonder if they grumble a little at times? If we were 
in their place should not we grumble also, and resent the oft- 
recurring intrusion as a nuisance and a personal insult ? 

They have no sporting tastes, and only ask to be left alone—to 
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live and let live; and in their hearts would rejoice if hunting 
were done away with altogether. They look upon it as an oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich, an ostentatious display of wealth, 
unwise and unseemly in the depressed condition of the country. 
They are all for liberty and equality, and think every man should 
be king of his own domain. Some years ago, when times were 
good, they neither liked nor disliked hunting. Their feelings 
were neutral and their pockets were not perceptibly affected one way 
or the other. At least, they bore the strain better. But in these 
days, ideas have undergone a revolution. The prospects of farming 
are so bad that every sixpence has become of consequence, and that 
lean, flesbless maiden, Economy, turns much otherwise healthy 
blood to gall. It is easy enough to be good-natured as long as you 
have plenty of money. Nothing renders a man so surly as the lack 
of it. Landlords complain of the quantity of wire now used by 
tenants on theirfarms. They forget that wire is about the cheapest 
form of fencing procurable. If they don’t like it, why don’t they 
furnish timber to put up rails inits place? Strange that the idea 
does not seem to strike them! It is unreasonable to expect a man 
who does not hunt himself, and whose proclivities are inclined not to 
the Chase, not to consult his own interest in the important matter 
of pounds, shillings and pence. Why should the farmer who never 
gets on to a horse from one year to another, pay for people to come 
galloping over his land? If they needs must gallop over it let 
them make good any damage inflicted. Nothing can be simpler. 
This is fair enough, and yet how seldom do we hear the non- 
sporting farmer’s side of the question discussed in an open, equit- 
able manner. If he makes the smallest remonstrance he is 
generally dubbed “a cross-grained old brute.” As often as not 
he is a very hardly-used individual, naturally somewhat aggrieved 
at finding his property little respected, and himself treated as a 
perfect nonentity. A few considerate words, a judicious payment 
now and again, when the Hunt is manifestly in the wrong, and 
above all, some acknowledgment from its more influential members, 
would go far to allay the feeling of soreness often engendered. 
Gentlemen are very foolish who fail to conciliate the farmers, 
for they are their best friends, and to convert them into enemies 
is a terrible mistake. The wonder is, not that an occasional 
farmer now and again should warn people off his land, but that 
the whole body do not join in a hue and cry against hunting. 
They are a long-suffering race, and in these days have many diffi- 
culties to contend with. Therefore those who follow the fox, should 
never lose an opportunity of proving their gratitude for the gener- 
osity which alone permits them to pursue their favourite pastime. 
When a gate has been shivered to pieces, a fence badly broken 
down, they should not wait for a formal complaint to be lodged, 
but should club together among themselves to repair the loss as 
speedily as possible. Such actions, if done spontaneously, would 
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go a long way towards maintaining amicable relations. The mean- 
ness of the rich is answerable for a good deal of the existing dis- 
content. The British farmer is a splendid fellow, taking him all 
round, and his growl is frequently worse than his bite. Let 
courtesy be met with courtesy, instead of, as it often is, by rude- 
ness and indifference. Let generosity on the one side call forth 
generosity on the other, and above all let the policy of field and 
master be one of conciliation towards the class of men who 
thoroughly deserve to be treated with kindness and consideration 
in return for their sacrifices made on behalf of fox-hunting. A 
soft answer turneth away wrath, and an angry man armed with a 
pitchfork is more easily disarmed by pleasant speech and a dis- 
position to listen to his grievances, than by a volley of indignant 
oaths, whose only result is that both parties lose their temper and 
come to an open breach, certainly to the disadvantage of Nimrod. 

We should remember that the land is not ours to do what we 
like with, and that a stout, elderly farmer having a dozen young 
children all tearing at his purse-strings, cannot be expected to 
look upon fox-hunting with the same enthusiasm as a rich young 
man who has plenty of money to spend, and nobody to spend 
it on but himself. ’ 

Different circumstances give rise to very different notions, and 
poverty quickly slackens zeal. When you begin to say to your- 
self, “It will cost me half-a-crown to have that gap made up,” 
and the same half-crown is wanted to pay for a dozen various 
things, the question comes quite naturally, “ Why should I allow 
that gap to be made? Nobody even says, Thank you, for the 
pains I am put to.” Farmers, as a body, will not stop fox- 
hunting as long as they can afford to support it, and matters are 
conducted in a fair and gentlemanly way. And if times change, 
if the people assume the upper hand and take to market garden- 
ing, instead of caring to risk their necks over blind fences, it will 
be unfair to lay the blame at the farmer’s door. Only when that 
day comes, England may take a back seat among the nations. 

Her children will miss the nursery ground in which their finest 
qualities, “pluck,” dash, and gallantry have been fostered, and 
sink to the level of the soft, effeminate foreigner, who regards le 
sport as a species of madness. 

Meanwhile, let us thank the farmers for the good times they 
have given us in the past, and still hope that by friendliness and 
conciliation on either side, those good times may continue in the 
future. What a terrible revolution would be worked in English 
country life if each county could not produce its pack of hounds. 
Think of the boredom of the men, the regrets of the women. 
Accidents there must always be, but fox-hunting compensates for 
them all by the health, the exhilaration, and cordial good-fellowship 
that it brings. So, three cheers for our best friend, the farmer. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHENSTONE. 


By MRS. HOUSTOUN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” ETC. 





INTRODUCTION. 


OME months ago there chanced to fall into my hands a large 
collection of original letters, the principal portion of which 
were written by the poet Shenstone from the Leasowes, which 
place was, as all the world knows, the property and favourite 
residence of the poet in question. It was with a feeling approach- 
ing to awe that I examined one by one the letters written on thin 
paper, yellow with age, and rendered quaint in appearance by the 
Old English capitals of more than a century ago, which the owner 
of the Leasowes, together with his numerous correspondents, em- 
ployed in the commencement of their trite and somewhat old-world 
sentences. A considerable number of these letters were addressed 
to Lord Lyttelton, Shenstone’s near neighbour, and between whom 
and the latter there existed, if we may credit the testimony of 
Dr. Johnson, a certain amount of jealousy as regarded the 
respective beauties and attractions of their several homes. That 
this should have been the case seems difficult of belief, the 
local advantages of Hagley and those possessed by the Leasowes 
being on too widely different a scale for comparison between the 
two to have been possible. The pride taken by Shenstone in the 
gardens and pleasure grounds, which were his own creation, is 
quite easy of comprehension, and throughout his letters it is easy 
to trace the amount of egotistical and almost childish satisfaction 
that he took in their adornment. By those adornments the place 
which as a mere farmhouse property he had inherited was, through 
his skill and taste, made to * blossom as a rose.” 

Singular to relate, I have never been able to trace in what 
manner and through whose agency the letters in question became 
my father’s property, and eventually fell into his grandson’s hands. 
There is however some reason to imagine that the fact of my grand- 
father being the rector of a Staffordshire living within easy distance 
of the Leasowes, was not without its influence in the matter. Bishop 
Horne, author of the “Commentaries on the Psalms,” was at one 
time my grandfather’s curate, and I think I am justified in suppos- 
ing that an intimacy between him and the poet may have existed at 
some period of their lives, and that my temporary possession of the 
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correspondence may be thus accounted for. In Shenstone’s letters, 
which were put into my hands for publication, I found little of 
general interest. Occasionally there was in them the mention of 
a cotemporaneous writer, as for instance Richardson, of whose 
“‘ New book, Sir Charles Grandison,” Shenstone writes as “ appear- 
ing in monthly numbers,” but on the whole I did not feel greatly 
surprised by the refusal of an experienced London publisher to 
undertake the bringing out of the MSS. correspondence. The vein 
of egotism to which I have before alluded, and which would seem 
to have prompted much of Shenstone’s poetry, is I think also 
plainly traceable in the extract from the letters, headed “ The 
Tobacco Stopper Plot,” which I now offer to the reader. The 
frolics of elderly men who were as wise in their generation as the 
Reverend Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, and of William 
Shenstone the poet of the Leasowes, can hardly, I think, fail to 
raise a smile on the lips of those who read them; there is however 
to my mind so total an absence of merciful feeling towards the 
victim of their sport, that sympathy with that unfortunate 
individual is, I imagine, the prevailing feeling which the reading 
of the plot is calculated to call forth. 


THE TOBACCO STOPPER PLOT. 


Extract from a Letter of W. Shenstone’s to Mr. Percy, dated The 
Leasowes, June 6th, 1759. 


** # * “Ye *Bacco-stopper* you gave * * * has been the 
occasion of a plot, at the Dénouement of which, it will be worth y* 
while to be at the Leasowes. Suffice it that I accompany’d y* 
favort with a forg’d letter from Mr. Moody, mentioning y‘ 
deposition of one Mr. Fitzdoltrel, cabinet-maker (of whom the said 
Moody is feign’d to buy the stopper) before the Mayor of Stratford 
in regard to its authenticity, offering to join Mr. * * * in the 
purchase of the whole tree. Mr. * * *’s reply (intercepted) 
desires only a part of the tree to make a Cup; whereon he 
purposes something carv’d in Basso Relievo. Moody is made to 
answer, y’ he has purchas’d the tree, and sends him one large Arm 
thereof, wrapped up in brown paper. Moreover (according to the 
natural propensity of tradesmen) gets him the Cup made and 
carv’d. In one compartiment, Fitzdoltrel making oath before the 
Mayor of Stratford—In another, Shakespeare with a gardiner’s 





*Norg by Mr. Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore and author of ‘ Percy’s 
Reliques.”—Mr. Moody, who kept the great Toy-shop at Birmingham, had to sell a 
arcell of Tobacco Stoppers, the top of which consisted of a head of Shakespeare 
indifferently cut, made of mulberry wood from a tree pretended to have been planted 
by Shakespeare. I bought one for a shilling and sent it to Mr, * * *, who collected 
curiosities, 
t The Tobacco Stopper had been left at Mr. Shenstone’s, in order to be convey’d 
to Mr, * * *,—Note by Mr. Percy. 
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apron, planting the very tree ; and Moody in the middle, shewing 
it toMr.** **ontheright. The Cup is now in my Bureau with 
y° Figures well-enough executed. Moody also is made to tell of a 
man at Nottingham y* has a large collection in His way; which 
he thinks he would be glad to part with, having a family of 10 
children, to whom the money would do more good. Moody is then 
desired to procure the List: and here you must assist me. I have 
gott for him the Spoon which Old Parr eat Buttermilk: and am 
promised a real King William’s bib, for Mr. * * * to wear on the 
day of his Patron Saint. But with regard to these things at 
present lay y" finger on y™ upper lip.” 





Extract from a Letter of the Rev. Mr. Percy to W. Shenstone, dated 
from Easton Manduit, August 3rd, 1759. 


* * * “T wish Mr. is not offended at me for being the 
innocent cause of one of the most diverting plots I ever knew in 
my life. It is now three months since I wrote to him and sent 
him Mr. Lye’s book, directed to Mr. Aris’s, neither of which he has 
informed me he has never rec’. I wish I could be satisfied ab* 
them: I am accountable to Mr. Lye for his book should it 
miscarry. 

“ And now, Sir, let me inquire after the sequel to y™ Plot: 
is it yet unravell’d? Have you filled up your Catalogue from 
Nottingham ? I will not fail to contribute all I can towards. it : 
at present I have got an old Dutch counter of Brass, which by the 
greenness of its rust and other venerable Insignia, may well pass 
for the coin of one of the Ptolomies, or some King of Syria :— 
N.B.—It is sufficiently illegible to be deemed Arabick. 

“T have got a curious old snuff-box, made out of a sea-snail- 
house, that may pass for one of the first of the kind applied to this 
use. The shell is of that species described by the Conchyologists 
in the following significant terms, cochlea wnivalvis, ore rotundo, 
umbilicated, clavicula depressa, superficie striata, laciniata, 
caniculata tuberosa, os argentum dicta.—Having fortunately 
received a great hole on the side; this curious wnivalve, umbili- 
cated, claviculated, striated, laciniated, caniculated, tuberose shell ; 
(which is of the fifth lunar Tribe) was rescued from the sordid 
company of the Nutmeg-grater and Thimble in an old Woman’s 
Pocket: and exalted to the dignity of filling a compartment in a 
virtuoso’s cabinet. 

* T have also got a curious Lion of the ancient red Potter’s ware ; 
the same that the urns were formerly made of; see Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Hydrist phia: It evidently appears to be of the same 
substance with the Norfoleian urns, described by that curious 
philosopher, and probably was buried along with them when 
cremation was in use. But whether a representative of the 
Nemean Lion: or symbolically expressive of something more 
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occult : must be left to the curious: to whom it will not be the 
less valuable, because (like the old woman in Voltaire’s Candide 
[which you have doubtless seen ]) it has lost half its back side. 
“These with whatever curious additions I can make to them are 
at your service; in the meanwhile send me a copy of the List you 
have composed for the benefit of your friend. 
“To whom my compliments, 
“ Those of my wife attend yourself, I am, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“Your very faithful 
and obliged servant, 
“THos. PERCY.” 


Extract from a Letter of W. Shenstone, Esq. to the Rev. Thomas 
Percy, dated from The Leasowes, Oct. 3rd, 1759. 


“ The Plott is not unravelled that concerns * * **—The LY 
who acted as my Amanuensis, is but just returned from Bath. 
Pixell gave me your enclosed List, which however is too ludi- 
crous for any one to swallow—your coin and your Nemean Lion 
will be wonderfully to my purpose; as likewise your shell, y* 
definition of which made Dodsley and me laugh abundantly.” 


Extract from the same to the same, Nov. 23rd, 1759. 


“Mr, * * * is impatient for his curiosities; tho’ he is at this 
time sitting for his picture, wh. you will say, perdie, is None. He 
shall not be offended at the Receipt of aught you send him. I 
swear by the Ventle-trap itself—by the Ichyodontes Cuspidatus— 
ad even by King William’s Bibb; and by the Porringer of Old 

arr.” 
From the same to the same, Jan. 6th, 1769. 


* Could not Mr. P. procure Mr. * * * one of those locks of 
Amazonian hair by wh. the Amazons are reported to have suckled 
children behind their shoulders ? ” 


From Mr. Percy to Mr. Shenstone, March 12th, 1769. 


* * * «T have sent you some Catalogues of Curiosities ; they 
are in consequence of the hint you threw out about the Amazon’s 
hair: you have possibly forgot it, but I treasure up the least hint 
that drops from y™ pen. You are welcome to make what use of 
these Catalogue, you please, provided you do not expose me to 
Mr. * * * anger: For which reason I would wish they would 
rather come in the name of Mr. Moody or Mr. Fitzdoltrel than 


mine.” 
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A Copy of the first Letter received from Mr.* * * * relating to the 
Tobacco Stopper Plot, June or July, 1760. 


“ Sir, 

“Tt ever was a rule with me to think favourably of every 
man before I knew what his merits were ; permit me to say that I 
thought myself honoured and happy in the correspondence of Mr. 
Percy, and I am sorry to find myself mistaken. To come to the 
purport of my letter, some little business called me last April into 
Warwickshire and accidentally I made some discoveries at Birming- 
ham and Stratford-upon-Avon relative to an affair you was 
concerned in with my neighbour Mr. Shenstone against me, and I 
do not doubt but that the Learned Arcadian might influence your 
conduct therein, and no doubt it was fine sport to laugh at the 
Virtuosos, and to heighten your Entertainment might be the 
motive for signalizing me as instance very fit for the purpose of 
Cullibility (as Swift says). It is, no doubt, laudible to laugh 
people out of their follies, but it is by no means so to lead them ~ 
into greater, especially where they must rely upon relation given 
of the truth or falsehood of facts, and where the credulity of the 
one must be much less culpable that the imposition of the other is 
venial: But as you never heard me form a wish to possess “ The pin 
“That touched the Ruff that touched Queen Bess’s chin,” you 
should have been a little more cautious, and known more of my 
taste than to join any one in an imposition of the kind that you 
were concerned in with Mr. Shenstone against me. I never acted 
contrary to truth and sincerity with either of you, and your 
acquaintance with us both was sufficient to allot me as great a 
share of your respect as him. I utterly despise and ever did the 
fribblish taste for Nick-nacks and Trifles, and the whole pursuit of 
my studies (confined as they have been) have been directed to the 
acquisition of truth and useful knowledge. Mr. Shenstone’s fertile 
brain is as capible of turning the laugh ag* you as ag* me, and I 
would dread to be the fool of a wit,as muchas I should to turn the 
jest upon a room full of gentlemen who might some of them call 
one to very serious account for the mal-a-propos merriment they 
had been treated with. Not to trouble you any further, I will 
conclude with desiring a full explanation of this affair; I do 
demand it as a point of justice both to myself as well as whoever 
else was concerned in it, and as such I remain fully desirous of 
remaining, 

“‘ Sir, 
* «Yt most obedient hum! servant, 
cu 8 # #9 





* The name is suppressed out of regard to the writer. 
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Extracts from the second Letter of Mr. * * * relating to the 
Tobacco Stopper Plot. 


“ Sir, 

“T am very glad you appear not chargeable with the 
imposition practised by Mr. Shenstone and others against me. I 
am also as sorry that I have done you the injury to charge you 
with being a confederate therein, and that I should so warmly 
resent it. I very sincerely beg your pardon, and will make 
any acknowledgement that you may think necessary for your 
justification. 1 hope you will entertain no unfavourable opinion 
of me, when circumstances made so strongly ag* you. To relate 
all the circumstances of the Breach in Friendship between Mr. 
Shenstone and myself, would set this affair in a clearer light, but as 
it will take up too much of your time, I shall confine my narrative 
to the Tobacco Stopper and mention other occurrences only as they 
may serve to indicate my conduct. Mr. Shenstone’s talent for 
Ridicule is so prevalent, that he would sacrifice every consideration 
to indulge that Foible. 

“ But to recur to my complaint. The note you sent along with 
the Tobacco Stopper was dated, “Birm., Jan. 26th, 1759.”—Moody’s 
pretended letter was dated “ Birm. 27 Jan. 1759,” and came a 
few days after it, and it was not until April last that I discovered 
I had been imposed upon by Mr. Shenstone, and as I then thought 
by you also. Could I think otherwise after Moody’s assertion, that 
he did not receive any request from you to write to me, neither 
did he ever write to me? Might not the proximity in the dates of 
the two letters justify my suspicions, and my enquiry at Stratford- 
upon-Avon (in quest of the imaginary Mr. Fitzdoltrel) sufficiently 
confirm the same? As to the parcel of pretended curiosities, which 
you sent me afterwards, it was so barefaced a joke, that I must have 
been very ignorant to have swallowed it, or very splenetic to have 
resented what carried its own confutation along with it; accord- 
ingly I joked again by calling your Utopian coin a Chinese 
talisman. I was not at all offended at it—Tho’ it served to confirm 
me in your having been an instrument of imposing upon me in 
the other affair. I have been ridiculed from Birm. to Worcester 
and from Lapall to London, and never found till lately that the head 
of the poisoned stream arose so near my own dwelling. I never 
had the cup you mention sent me, but I heard that there was a 
design of sending me a large arm of a tree,as a pretended part of 
Shakespeare’s famous Mulberry Tree, but it failed, for want of the 
means how to convey it properly. Could I see you here (which 
indeed would afford me great pleasure), I could make you sensible 
of particulars, in a better manner than I can by letter. I will 
allow that every man has his Hobby-Horse—but I did not ride mine 
to Death, i.e.—I never laid any great stress upon medals or fossils, 
and much less upon nick-nacks. I never piqued myself upon my 
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Genius, Taste, or Learning, therefore hoped I might pass un- 
noticed, at least, if not meriting praise, I might escape Ridicule ! 

‘ As I now have given you the most satisfactory acc’ I am able, 
of the cause of my accusation, and am very well satisfied of your 
innocence, J hope you will for that reason forgive me and believe 
that the same heart which was heated by resentment, now glows 
with as warm an opinion of the Veracity and Honour of Mr. 
Percy as usual, and that the continuance of our acquaintance, may 
convince him, that I am very cordially, 

‘“‘ His sincere and affec” 
“ Hum’ servant, 
*? 9a Aue. iad 
1760.” 


Extract from a Letter from the Rev. Thomas Percy to W. Shenstone, 
Esq., Easton Manduit, July 29th, 1760. 


* * * “T should be glad to know in what situation you are 
with regard to Mr. * * * *. About a fortnight ago I received a very 
angry letter from him, requiring an explanation of the cheat put 
upon him last year, and which a journey to Birmingham and 
Stratford, he told me, had enabled him to find out. I answered 
his letter in such a manner, as will leave it in his own power to 
consider me hereafter in the number of his friends or not, as he 
pleases; I cleared up my own share in the adventure, without 
giving him any insight into the rest, which as I was wholly inno- 
cent I could easily do; I gave him advice, which is good if he will 
but take it, viz., to consider the story a pleasant jest and to be the 
first to join in the laugh about it. How far he is disposed to comply 
with my advice, as also what is the conclusion of the History, I 
shall be glad to hear from you. He is a very good-natured, 
obliging man, and I should be sorry to have him rendered 


unhappy.” 


Extract from a Letter of W. Shenstone, Esq., to the Rev. Thomas 
Percy, dated from the Leasowes, August 11th, 1760. 


* * * * “Were I to say all y* occurrs in regard to Master 

* * *, it would engross my whole sheet of paper, which I do not 
intend it shall. He has indeed, for some time held but a low place 
in my esteem: What quarrel we have at present, is altogether of 
his own contrivance: For I by no means wished to break with 
him; on account of the amusement which our connexions afforded 
each of us, and of which he will hardly say that he had less than 
an equal share. The discovery regarding Moody and the Mulberry 
Tree, was posterior to our fray, and employed by him as an after- 
thought to account for much preceding impertinence. The advice 
you gave him was obviously right ; but thrown away on one who 
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cannot distinguish between solid censure and harmless raillery. 
On the whole, he has of late display’d so much of the forward 
child and the officious gossip, that we shall scarce be again upon 
civil terms till he have made concessions which he may not approve. 
I ought to have told you of our Fray before, that the letter he 
wrote might not surprise you. I have never yet sent him your 
Catalogue of Rarities ; nora parcell of Curiosities from your Friend, 
Miss Hickman. But a Friend of mine has thro’ my hands, pre- 
sented him with upwards-of 300 Medals, which, as I am just 
beginning to make a collection I almost wish I had secur’d for 
myself.” 
POSTSCRIPT FOR THE READER. 


The perusal of this final missive will, lam of opinion, convey 
to the reader a tolerably just idea of the character of Shenstone, 
such as I, after running through his letters, adjudge it to have been. 
He was a fluent poet, but all too apt to imagine that the trifles 
which interested him were of importance to the world in general. 
For instance, such well-known lines as the following :— 


‘* My banks they are furnish’d with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss, 
Such health do my fountains bestow ; 
My fountains all border’d with moss, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow,” 


are in my opinion, confirmation strong of the fact that with 
William Shenstone the Ego was ever the first and all-important 
figure in his mind’s eye. 

This impression being given, the respect that one feels for the 
man scarcely keeps pace with the admiration which the gifts of the 
poet may have engendered in the minds of those by whom “ The 
Village Schoolmistress ” has been read and appreciated. 
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6¢ VES, I will. Hang me if I don’t,” said Mr. Poggle, laying 

down his book and filling himself another B. and S. 
Having cooled his throat with that seductive beverage and lit an 
enormous meerschaum, he proceeded thus with his soliloquy :— 
“Tf other fellows can do it, why shouldn’t I? I can knock over 
a cock pheasant or a hare as well as most chaps, and as to cool- 
ness—bah! Well, I always was reckoned a cool hand, and I 
flatter myself it’ll have to be a very cute tiger that can put me 
out, let him roar as he will. Oh, yes; I will have a shy at the 
game, for I now know all about it. I haven’t read Sanderson, 
Sterndale, Shakespear, Gordon Cumming, Newall, Burton, Simp- 
son, Forsyth, Brown, &c., all for nothing! I’ve only just got to 
condense all these into one, and there you are as plain as A BC. 
I can easily get introductions to some old cocks out in the gorgeous 
East who'll put me in the way of sport, and I think the almighty 
dollar will do the rest.” 

So saying Mr. Poggle (Mr. Augustus Poggle, as he put on his 
cards) pulled up his gills, looked at his small self in the glass with 
a glance of approval, and rang the bell. His valet and factotum, 
Thompson, a sedate and irreproachable-looking domestic, promptly 
answered the summons. 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

“ Well, yes, 1 did, Thompson. Shut the door. I wish to have 
a few words with you,” replied his master, feeling somewhat un- 
easy as to how his henchman would receive the intelligence he 
was about to impart. “The fact is, Thompson,” he continued, 
*‘ I’m sick of knocking about at home, and am thinking of going 
abroad for a bit. I suppose you have no objection to accompany 
me?” 

“ Not at all, sir; but might I henquire, sir, what country you 
intend visiting? If it is Paris, sir, I am well acquainted with 





that capital, When I was with Lord Scattercash I r 

“Oh, no,” interrupted his master, who had heard of Lord 
Scattercash till he loathed the name. “Oh, no; much further 
than France. The fact is I want to shoot some big game—tigers 
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and bears and all those sort of brutes, you know—and intend 
going to India.” 

At the prospect of being so far from his “ ’earth and ’ome ”—as 
Mr. Thompson subsequently expressed himself at his club—that 
worthy’s face fell, and he began framing excuses. ‘‘ He was a 
married man; he was not so young as he was; he had ’eard that 
it was very ’ot in Hindia, and that there were all sorts of serpents 
and venemous reptiles there,” &c. However, by dint of a little 
persuasion and the promise of a handsome douceur the faithful 
Thompson was at last prevailed on to accompany his “ young 
gentleman ” on the proposed tour, upon the distinct understanding 
that he “ should ’ave ’is meals by hisself, and not be asked to sit 
down with they nasty blacks.” That knotty point being settled, 
Gussy Poggle, as his friends called him, spent the next fortnight 
in a state of feverish excitement, making preparations for his 
expedition. He ordered a wonderful battery of rifles, guns and 
revolvers; provided himself with a whole cutler’s shop of knives, 
spears, &c., and no end of useless paraphernalia, with which 
various tradesmen assured him he could not do without if he was 
going to India, “in fact, sir, we sell an enormous quantity of 
them to officers going abroad,” and so on, and so on, till Gussy’s 
luggage assumed gigantic proportions. Then he bustled about 
buttonholing every friend and acquaintance who had ever been in 
India, or who had ever had even a sister, a cousin, or an aunt in 
that part of the British Empire, at the same time overwhelming 
them with such a torrent of questions as fairly perplexed them, 
and made their lives a perfect burden to them. Altogether he 
was in a fine fuss. There is an end to all things, however, and 
Mr. Poggle’s preparations were finally completed. His passage, 
as well as that of his faithful servitor, taken on one of the P. and 
O. steamers for Bombay (which Presidency he had selected as his 
field of operations), all his museum of arms and ammunition safely 
soldered up in tin cases, and after a farewell dinner to a few choice 
kindred spirits at his club—the Diana—one fine day in February 
saw our friend and Mr. Thompson steaming down the Thames 
bound for the East. 

After the first twenty-four hours, during which poor Poggle 
suffered all the agonies of mal de mer, and heartily wished him- 
self back in his comfortable chambers in the Albany, his sporting 
ardour revived, and he began to look about amongst his fellow- 
passengers for some one from whom he might extract information 
and advice. Amongst others was a genial old gentleman, a deputy 
commissioner, who, struck by the young man’s unfeigned en- 
thusiasm, lent'a kindly ear to all his numerous questions. Sir 
Theophilus Currybhat (for such was his name) had spent the best 
part of his life in India, and now, having been knighted for his 
services, was returning to end his period of service before retiring 
on a well-earned pension. He had never been much of a sports- 
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man, and so on the subject nearest Poggle’s heart was not able to 
afford him a great amount of information ; still he promised to do 
what he could to further his views and assist him to the best of 
his power. ‘ But take my advice, my young friend,” said the old 
man one day after one of their numerous conversations, “ and 
don’t go in for tiger-shooting by yourself. It is a dangerous game 
at the best of times, even to an experienced man, and if you don’t 
take care you will probably come off second best.” 

“Oh, yes, I know what you mean,” returned Poggle with a 
self-satisfied air, “but I never mean to give a tiger a chance of 
mauling me. You see I’ve thought the matter out pretty well, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that through an idea of my own 
no tiger can make good his charge if you are properly armed. 
I’m in the Volunteers, you know, and I’ve read military history a 
good bit, and I find that seldom or ever have cavalry been able to 
break into an infantry square. Now, I have invented a sort of 
bayonet that fixes on to my rifle. My servant will also have one 
similarly fitted, so then all we have to do directly we have fired 
at the tiger is to ‘ prepare to receive cavalry,’ or rather tigers! I 
shall be the front rank and Thompson rear rank, and it will, I 
fancy, have to be a pretty clever. tiger that will be able to do us 
any harm.” 

At this absurd enunciation an amused smile played over the old 
Indian’s lips, and, though he failed to see the connection between 
sport and war (he had never read his Jorrocks, you see), he merely 
replied drily, “ Ah! well, I hope you won’t require to use cold 
steel, but that your bullets will do their work without your 
having to call your useful invention into play.” 

Malta, Gibraltar, the Suez Canal and Aden had all been passed, 
the novel sights of which delighted our hero, and at length they 
reached Bombay. As soon as the ship’s anchor was let go our 
friend was fairly staggered by the rush of coloured gentlemen 
(* blackies,” as Mr. Thompson irreverently termed them) on board. 
Parsees, Eurasians, touts from hotels, servants of every description 
and caste, exhibiting most flowery “chits,” or characters (most 
of them, probably all, forged in the Bazaar), agents of different 
houses, boatmen, &c., gesticulating and shouting at the top of 
their voices, all combined to produce a perfect pandemonium of 
sound, as bewildering as it was irritating. However, thanks to his 
friend Sir Theophilus, Gussy escaped from all this crowd of 
harpies, and soon he and the faithful Thompson were on their 
way to the shore with the worthy civilian. Landing at the well- 
known Apollo Bunda, they were driven to the Byculla Hotel, and 
the next few days were spent in seeing all the sights and wonders 
of the place. Engrossing and charming as these were by their 
very novelty to our friend, he soon began to weary for the greater 
charms of the jungle. He could think and dream of nothing else 
but tigers. Tiger waking, tiger sleeping, tiger eating, drinking 
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and smoking, was the constant theme upon which his thoughts 
harped, and he was all fire and impatience to be off and beard the 
monarch in his den. 

At last all final preparations were completed, tents, supplies, &c., 
bought, servants engaged and, most important of all, a thoroughly 
good shikari secured. This gentleman, by his numerous “ chits,” 
if they were to be believed, appeared to combine all the virtues 
under the sun! Did not General Sir Moses Mulligatawny affirm 
that “the bearer, Mahomed Bux, has been in my service for a 
number of years. I consider him a first-class shikari, honest, 
cool, active, intelligent and painstaking?” Did not the noted 
Captain Bundook also bear testimony to his courage and abilities 
as a tracker? Whilst Mr. Sheristadar, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, could hardly express in adequate terms all he thought of 
him! His get-up too impressed Poggle. A tall swaggering 
Mussulman with his whiskers dyed red and blue and standing out 
from his cheeks with a fierce twirl on his moustaches, almost 
gave him the look of a tiger! A gorgeous red and gold turban, 
a close-fitting suit of dead leaf colour clothes, encircled by a broad 
leather belt plentifully garnished with hunting knife, bullet 
pouches and all sorts of gewgaws, all added to make Mahomed 
Bux present a decidedly sporting appearance—to a novice, bien 
entendu. 

So his services at Rs. 50 per mensem, paid in advance, and 
all the Government rewards for tigers killed, were secured by 
Poggle, who was greatly elated at having obtained such a valuable 
aid to the object he had in view. Luckily for Mr. Mahomed 
Bux, Sir Theophilus was not present at the interview which ended 
by the great man entering Poggle’s service, otherwise these pages 
might never have been written. 

Mahomed Bux having informed his employer that he knew of 
a district swarming with tigers, was accordingly dispatched on 
ahead to make all necessary arrangements, and it was agreed that 
in a week’s time he should meet Poggle at the station of Nunderi- 
poor, report progress and lead him to the Elysian fields of shikar. 
At length the long-looked-for day arrived, and after a weary 
journey from Bombay Poggle reached his destination, where he 
was met by the great Mahomed, who greeted him with a profound 
salaam and a smile of approval lurking beneath his upturned 
moustache. Among other accomplishments it should be noted 
that Mahomed possessed, or professed to possess, a knowledge of 
English, so to our sportsman’s inquiry of “ Well, what khubbur, 
Mahomed ?” (Gussy had managed to pick up a few words of the 
vernacular), he replied with an air of conscious superiority, 
“ Verri good, sar! Sahib great gentlemans—great shikari— 
plenty tiger getting—I know five, six, ten tigers all waiting to 
eat sahib’s bullets.” 

Poggle was delighted. He wished there and then to be led to 
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victory. But in this he was doomed to disappointment, for as 
Mahomed informed him the tiger ground was many “ koss”* 
distant, several days’ march in fact; “ koss” being equivalent to 
the Scotsman’s “bittock,” might mean any distance, but of 
this our friend was naturally ignorant, happily perhaps. He was 
comforted, however, by the assurance that the country he would 
have to traverse before reaching his happy huntivg grounds was 
teeming with game. Deer, antelope, partridges, hares, wild fowl 
and snipe were all waiting for the honour of being done to death 
by his unerring tube. With this he had perforce to be content, and 
was somewhat mollified by Thompson’s sage remark that these ferw 
nature would afford him a good opportunity of testing the accuracy 
and shooting powers of his battery. For the next ten days, therefore, 
during which he progressed at the rate of about seven miles a day, he 
and Thompson had great fun. They blazed away any amount of 
cartridges with, it must be confessed, alas! but little to show for 
them. Still they greatly enjoyed themselves and thought it very fine 
sport. Aftera while, though, Poggle began to wax impatient and to 
inquire when on earth they were going to reach the tiger ground. 
The astute Mahomed, however, had always an excuse ready. At 
such-and-such a spot he had known for a positive fact of three 
tigers, but, alas! since he had marked them down a party of sahibs 
had come that way and shot them all! At another place which 
always held a tiger, a native shikari (might dogs defile his grave) 
had shot the animal only the previous week. At another spot the 
water had unfortunately dried up and the tigers had left the 
neighbourhood—and so on. This, with occasional attacks of fever 
(pretended, of course) spun out the time pretty well. A month 
had passed and as yet Poggle had not had even the meagre satis- 
faction of beholding a tiger’s pug, though in his rambles he dili- 
gently searched every sandy river bed and dusty path for the sign 
manual of “ Felis Tigris.” Altogether he was getting rather 
sick of his own society and his want of success. At last, however, 
a ray of brightness dawned on the gloom of his despair, for one 
morning Mohamed appeared with a radiant countenance betoken- 
ing that at length his efforts were about to be rewarded. Poggle 
noted the look which presaged good news, and to his impatient 
inquiry the shikari replied with a confident air : 

* Tiger here, sar! Plenty bad tiger—plenty bullock killing— 
that very bad tiger. Master shooting, then village people plenty 
blessing master. If master coming with me, I showing pug, then 
while master having breakfast I getting coolies to beat and coming 
back two hours’ time.” 

‘Two hours,” thought Poggle ; “it’s a deuced long time. Why 
ean’t we go at once?” he demanded. 

Please, master, no hurry making—that bad bundobust. When 





* A ‘‘koss ” is about two English miles, 
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sun getting hot then tiger go sleep in bush and master shooting 
easy.” 

In spite of his deferential manner there was a certain air of 
command in Mahomed’s words, and so Poggle thought it wisest 
to submit and accompany the great man to viewthe pugs. These 
were pointed out to him with an air of triumph. Tiger’s tracks 
they certainly were; but the imprint of the mighty paw was 
baked hard and dry in the mud surrounding a little puddle near 
some scrub jungle, and was probably some weeks old. Still, it 
undoubtedly was a tiger’s track, and though some doubts as to its 
freshness shot across our sportsman’s brain, he kept his thoughts te 
himself, and to Thompson’s remark of “ Lor’, sir, what a thunderin’ 
big hanimal he must be!” he merely replied, “ Yes, and I hope 
we'll have his jacket off him before night. Just go and loada few 
fresh cartridges, Thompson, see that those bayonet points are 
sharp, and put a good edge on my hunting-knife, for there is no 
knowing what may happen, and it is as well to be prepared.” 
Then he went to breakfast. The prospect of at last meeting with 
the object of his desire had such an effect on him, that after 
toying with a bit of grilled fowl, chipping an egg which he did 
not eat, and swallowing a couple of remarkably stiff “ pegs,” he 
rose, lit his pipe, and kept fidgeting about his camp. Eleven 
o’clock, twelve o’clock, one o’clock passed, and as yet no signs of 
either Mahomed or the beaters. At half-past one, however, that 
worthy was seen slowly approaching from the adjacent village, 


: followed by some dozen coolies. Poggle was furious, and began 
by asking, “What the devil he meant, and where the beaters 
were ?” 


“Master, please not getting angry. Patel (head man) this 
village very bad man, plenty bobbery making, no coolies giving. 
What can poor man do?” replied the shikari, with folded hands 
and an air of mock humility. 

“‘ D—n the Patel,” growled Gussy ; then with a sudden air of 
inspiration he added, “ Well, never mind ; the jungle seems pretty 
open here, and I dare say the men you have got will be enough.” 

“I thinking same like master. We looking, perhaps seeing 
tiger in bush, then master shooting.” 

So it was settled that master should pot the sleeping beauty, 
and forthwith the party set out armed to the teeth, rifles loaded 
and bayonets fixed. Some ten minutes’ walk brought them to the 
spot where the jungle began, and a careful reconnoissance of each 





bush and tuft of grass was made. After proceeding some two or 
three hundred yards with great caution, Mahomed stopped dead 
short, and seizing Poggle by the arm, said in low and awe-struck 
tones, “ There, sar, tiger there!” pointing to a thick bush some 
fifty yards distant. 

‘“‘ Where ?” asked Gussy breathlessly, and now that the supreme 
moment had at last arrived, feeling terribly shaky. He began to 
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wish he had not smoked so much, and to have an irresistible wish 
for a “nip” of something just to steady him. 

“There, sar, there! Master looking close to ground then see- 
ing tiger’s skin.” Poggle and Thompson both looked hard, the 
latter all the time wishing himself well out of the adventure, and 
much inclined to make tracks back to camp. 

“Ah! I see him,” at length whispered Poggle, as a patch of 
yellow striped with black caught his eye. ‘ Look, Thompson, 
don’t you see? just between those two small branches. Now,” he 
added, “ we will creep up a little nearer. I will fire on my knee, 
and you stand behind me and fire at the same time, when I give 
the word ‘ Fire!’ and then bring your rifle down to the charge.” 

“ Y—e—es, sir,” stammered the now thoroughly alarmed Thomp- 
son, feeling all his courage oozing out of him. 

Stealthily they crept up some twenty yards closer, and then, 
getting into position, fired their volley! There wasa tremendous 
commotion in the bush, but the tiger gave none of those terri- 
fying, hoarse, coughing roars that our friend had expected ; more- 
over, he did not charge out. Reloading quickly, they poured in 
another volley. This time a curious moaning, choking sound, 
with more floundering about, was the only response. A third 
volley was then delivered, and again as on each previous occasion, 
the dauntless two prepared to “receive tigers.” But none came. 
A feeble, long-drawn gasp was the only sound that reached their 
ears—then all was still. 

“‘ Hooray !” shouted Gussy in elated tones. “ He’sdead!” And 
then and there he and Thompson proceeded to pump-handle each 
other and pour forth mutual congratulations, quite regardless of 
their respective positions as master and servant. 

“ Mahomed, you're a brick, and I’ll give you Rs. 50 extra for 
this!” said Gussy, bubbling over with excitement and delight. 

‘Master plenty kind; master very fine shooter. How can 
tiger help eating master’s bullets ?” replied that individual with 
a low and deferential salaam, as he approached from a considerable 
distance in the rear, whither he had wisely betaken himself. 

“Now,” continued Poggle, sitting down and lighting a pipe, 
“just you and those coolies go and pull the beast out, and we'll 
measure him at once. Here, Thompson, get out the tape.” 

Somehow or another as Mahomed and the coolies entered the 
bush from which to extract the body of the tiger, a sudden fit of 
home-sickness seemed to attack them, for after one look they 
promptly decamped. 

“Confound the beggars! What are they all about? Go and 
see, Thompson,” said Poggle, feeling decidedly irritated. But it 
flashed across the brain of that astute servitor that perhaps the 
tiger was not dead, and he did not quite see the joke of going all 
by himself to ascertain the fact. He had read in some of the 
volumes his master had perused with such interest, instances of 
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apparently defunct tigers suddenly coming to life and inflicting 
death or serious injuries on those who dared to form a too intimate 
acquaintance with them. So he ventured mildly to remark, “ Don’t 
you think, sir, it might be safer if we was both to go together?” 
Poggle saw the drift of the argument, and muttering something 
about “no need of being such a funk-stick,” stalked off. Arrived 
at the spot, they stooped down and saw—oh horror! not a tiger, 
but the hoofs of a chestnut pony sticking out below the brushwood ! 
Alas! it was but too true. The poor animal lying in the thick 
shade had been mistaken for a tiger, his bright coat being some- 
what of the same hue, and the sunlight flickering through the 
foliage added to the delusion by throwing shadows on it resemb- 
ling stripes. Yes, there he lay, dead as a door-nail, with the blood 
trickling out of four bullet wounds. Master and servant stared 
blankly at each other, then slowly turned and, with a dejected air, 
retraced their steps to camp. Meanwhile the news had spread, 
and shortly Poggle’s tent was surrounded by a clamouring, angry 
crowd, headed by the Patel, demanding compensation. 

The upshot of it all was that Gussy had to pay up the extor- 
tionate demand of Rs. 500 for an animal worth about Rs. 20, and 
had not even the satisfaction of giving Mahomed Bux the hiding 
he so richly deserved, for “ the treasure” had made himself scarce 
and was no more seen. And so Gussy returned to Bombay, a 
sadder and a wiser man, cursing all Indian sport and tiger-shoot- 
ing in particular. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BONFIRE WHICH CELEBRATED CHERRY AND PETER’S WEDDING. 


- first thing Cherry heard in the morning was that there 
would be no church-going that day, for London was ablaze. 
London Bridge was burning with the flames spreading upwards 
from the river and driving into the City. The affrighted populace 
were hurrying hither and thither to see the fearful sight and to 
take note where the danger threatened next, while the unfortunate 
creatures already burned out, or condemned to see their houses 
and shops caught in what was not an isolated fire, but a vast con- 
flagration, were fleeing with their goods, flinging them into carts 
and waggons, lowering them into barges, making the river and 
every available highway resound with toil and clamour on the 
Lord’s Day. 

It was the 2nd of September, 1666, after a protracted spell of 
heat and drought. The weather was still hot and dry, while there 
seemed to rise, simultaneously with the fire, a strong east wind, 
which fanned its progress, carried burning flakes, fire drops and 
volumes of smoke, and bore destruction on its wings. 

Naturally, Frances and Cherry shared the excitement of their 
neighbours, though Frances was considerably tranquillized by the 
fact, for which she was continually thanking her stars, that just 
before going to the Hamiltons’ the previous afternoon, she had 
dispatched the last of her large mails. Cherry’s slender stock of 
luggage, with the address which she could not read without wink- 
ing, “ Mrs. Peter Thornhurst,” was included in the consignment. 
It was all safe at Gravesend, from which Lady Hamilton and her 
household were to sail on the following day in a ship bound for 
Dieppe, that route and that mode of travelling having been selected 
as more economical and advisable for the transport of a family than 
to journey through Kent to Dover and so across to Calais. 

The lodging ws Frances still occupied was not in either of the 
lines of the fire, and even if the house were overtaken, it would be 
easy to abandon it, with so little to carry away. The freedom of her 
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mind from personal cares rendered the vivacious young woman all 
the more bent on making what she could of the catastrophe, and 
seeing everything that was to be seen on the eve of her departure. 

At last Peter Thornhurst arrived, his cravat a scorched rag, his 
best regimentals torn and soiled, his face and hands black. It was 
clear that he had not been idle; it was more than probable that 
he had not contented himself with inquiring after the Hills’ wel- 
fare, but had been in the thick of the turmoil without once going 
home or retiring to bed, always supposing the fire had left him a 
home and a bed to retire to. However, he had not only recovered 
his good-humour, he was in the wild, mad spirit which fighting an 
enemy of any kind is apt to excite in an inexperienced young 
fellow whose superabundant energy has not hitherto had a sufficient 
vent. His first words were, “ Cheer up, Cherry ; they’re all alive 
and kicking. They had to turn out in the middle of the night, 
no doubt, for the place was too hot to hold ’em. The ware-rooms 
and the dwelling-place have made a fine blaze hours agone, but your 
Uncle Hill secured the sticks of furniture and such of his goods as 
are worth lugging about. Your uncle’s bands are hanging down 
his back instead of his front, and your aunt hath her beaver tied 
over her nightcap, but I know not that anything worse has befallen 
them, or that they are in a much poorer plight than they were 
before. They will have the great fire to blame for their ruin, and 
their neighbours’ sins to rail‘at as the cause of the punishment 
which is fallen alike on the innocent and the guilty. They are 
lodged for the nonce in the house of your uncle’s friend, Master 
Pratt, in Gracious Street. Ifthe fire follow them there, as by all 
the signs it is like enough to do, they and the Pratts, with other 
dishoused folk, have still the fields outside to camp in—no great 
hardship in such weather.” 

“Let me go to them,” besought Cherry, but she was less her 
own mistress than ever, and such a proceeding was not to be 
thought of for the others. 

“Don’t be silly, Cousin Cherry,” cried Frances; “let us all up 
and out to the fire. I never had the luck to see one worth speak- 
ing of in my life before, and I’ve been dying to get at this for the 
last hour.” 

“I’m with you, Cousin Hamilton. I’m your man, if you'll have 
me,” proclaimed Peter, returning for the moment to his former 
allegiance in his unthinking sympathy with the high-spirited girl’s 
keen interest in the scene, and his hearty approval of her dauntless 
courage. You'll let me convoy you and Cherry, and take you to 
the best points for beholding the most extraordinary spectacle 
you've ever witnessed or ever will witness.” 

Peter was right. For four days the fire raged at its height, finding 
abundance of material to work upon at the wharves stored with oil, 
pitch, sugar, spirits and timber, and in the narrow streets, where the 
booths were piled with combustible wares, and in the projecting 
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houses composed of lath and plaster, well-nigh touching each other. 
It was at once a vast spectacle touching the two extremes of sub- 
limity and ghastliness, and an appalling tragedy played out before 
the fascinated eyes of many thousands of spectators. So great 
was the fascination, that the people who were not engrossed in 
desperate efforts to save their possessions, which had taken years 
of industry and care to gather, spent their time in rushing from 
place to place in a very delirium of sight-seeing, for in the begin- 
ning men’s skill and strength were paralyzed so far as any attempt 
to cope with and overcome the savage servant risen in revolt and 
become their master. Now people ran to see the river, with its 
waters rosy from the reflected light, covered with barges laden 
with fugitives and household goods—among them the tuneful 
virginals, of which Pepys remarked so many, that one associates 
with very different accompaniments—the very rippling wavelets 
strewn with bedding, bales and packages, which their hard- 
pressed owners preferred to trust to the water rather than to the 
fire. Now the aim was the tower of some church yet unassailed, 
some rising ground, some vantage of the high stairs or the upper 
windows of an isolated house, from which the watchers could look 
abroad on the fiery deluge. 

The streets into which the fire had not swept were encumbered 
with wains, carts and barrows of every description, bewildered, 
exhausted foot passengers, galloping soldiers, courtiers exerting 
themselves worthily for once, led by the King and the Duke of 
York, superintending the blowing-up of the houses, which formed 
the sole available effort against the enemy. The fire was thus 
kept at bay in its westward course and at the Tower, about which 
it leaped and played, without, however, reaching the citadel and 
powder magazine, the explosion of which would have added to the 
other form of devastation, the tearing and wrecking of the ships 
in the river and the sacrifice of a hecatomb of lives. 

Cherry after a time got over the agony of knowing such desola- 
tion as asked nothing less than imperial riches and power to 
relieve it. Unlike the visitation of the plague, the havoc of the 
fire was largely wrought, not by death, but in the shape of 
deprivation and hardship to the living ; for the mass of the victims 
got timely warning to escape with their lives, and even to carry 
out the sick and bed-ridden to die of exposure and terror very 
likely, but not in the fire. Being freed from this apprehension 
for the lives of her fellows, which swallows up every other, Cherry 
was taken with the delirium which held so many of her contem- 
poraries in its fevered grip. She rushed here and there with 
Frances and Peter, now getting the chance of a coach, now sharing 
a barge, with other sight-seers, for the purpose of catching every 
aspect of the phenomenon. 

It was impossible for women, well-nigh for men, to approach 
within a considerable distance of the various centres of ruin, such 
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furnace heat was in the air above and the ashen-strewn road 
beneath ; such danger from crashing beams, molten metal, flying 
stones and a rain of burning atoms. Besides, as church after 
church became engulphed, the various merchant companies’ fine 
halls fell down, and steeples toppled over like the houses of cards 
which Mrs. Frances Stewart amused herself with building and de- 
molishing, whole streets became shapeless masses of crumbling, 
reeking rubbish. The very landmarks were lost, while men who 
could keep their footing wandered as in a pathless desert. Yet 
the mellow September sun, the lustrous harvest moon, shone on 
behind the mingled glare and obscurity from which, in lulls of 
the tempest of fire, these heavenly rulers of the day and night 
emerged in brightness and serenity, as if all was peace and pros- 
perity in this city of London, of which an eye-witness could say 
it had been but was not. 

Cherry saw it all, and had it indelibly imprinted on her brain. 
From a barge on the river she beheld London Bridge, then 
crowded with shops and houses, burning from end to end, an arch 
of fire spanning the river. She too watched the pigeons, re- 
luctant to quit their old nooks and crannies, wheeling round and 
round as moths encircle a candle till their wings were burnt, and 
the birds dropped fluttering into the water. Lower down the 
river side she witnessed another fiery bow a mile long, glowing in 
the dusk, running up to the higher ridges of the city.* She saw 
the whole heavens like the top of a burning oven, as it was noted 
for forty miles round London. She was told it was reckoned ten 
thousand houses and a hundred churchesf had perished from 
Thames to Chepe, from Smithfield to the Temple, in Cornhill, 
Fenchurch Street, Gracehurch Street (which had been the Hills’ 
first refuge), Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Watling Street. With 
her own half-deafened ears she heard “the noise and crackling 
and thunder of the impetuous flames” drowning the shouts and 
shrieks of men and women. With her own dazzled eyes she saw 
the glow when night came on, “a most horrid, malicious, bloody 
flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary fire.” She stood 
transfixed, though Frances herself was screaming to her to come 
back, until Peter Thornhurst seized her by the arm and dragged 
her away, for there was old St. Paul’s, which had been under re- 
pair and was surrounded by scaffolding, blazing from basement to 
vaulted roof, “its great stones flying like grenadoes,” its lead, 
iron and brass liquid fire, Inigo Jones’s noble portico split 
asunder. 

Cherry was told, though she was not permitted to ascertain 
this for herself, that two hundred thousand of the citizens, men, 
women and children of all ranks and ages, with such household 
stuff as they had saved, were lying out in the fields as far as 
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Highgate, forming a huge ring of desolate human beings, some 
beneath rude tents and hastily-reared wooden sheds, the most of 
them undefended under the sky. She guessed that if the Hills’ 
kinsfolk at Islington, doubtless like their neighbours with many 
claims on their charity, could not take all the family in or make 
room for more than Mrs. Hill and her baby, and perhaps sickly 
little Peter, Cherry’s Uncle Hill and the elder children were in 
the fields. But when she fell to deploring their misfortunes, and 
to beseeching Frances to pay a last visit to the family in their adver- 
sity, she was promptly stopped. Frances reminded her cousin 
that they could do nothing to speak of to help either the Hills or 
any one else. They themselves were quite poor gentlefolks, who 
required all their resources for their long journey and their settle- 
ment in France. The weather was fine, which was in favour of the 
unlucky wretches, to whom it was understood that Parliament was 
to vote a liberal grant. Ifthe Hills demanded special assistance, 
cousin Peter, who would be as good as a single man for half-a- 
dozen years to come, could look to them when the ladies were 
gone. For that matter Frances, notwithstanding her inquisitive- 
ness, was not merely bent on setting out on her travels; she would 
have kept to her original time if she could have managed it. That 
awful Sunday, the first day of the fire, would have satisfied her 
curiosity ; she would have left with the destruction raging. It wasa 
proof of the marked individuality and the strong will of the young 
matron that she clamoured for the barge she had bespoken to take 
her and her company to Gravesend. She would not have been 
reconciled to its having been appropriated by those who were in 
greater need of it, if she had not been assured that the ship would 
not sail to aday. For all the able-bodied seamen had been sum- 
moned from Greenwich and Deptford, and even from so great a 
distance as Gravesend, to help in blowing up the houses and leav- 
ing wide spaces of ruins, on which the fire could not feed, while 
neither could it overleap them; so that there was hope it would 
finally be starved out, rather than extinguished. 

That was a busy week for Peter Thornhurst, in more than in doing 
Frances’ bidding in escorting her and Cherry everywhere. He 
scampered like a boy to each fresh outbreak; he was also on duty 
with his regiment in keeping clear the roads which were open, and 
in guarding what of the nature of public stores and arsenals were 
left. Whenever he was settling down he was roused anew by 
reports of the French or the Dutch improving the occasion to sail 
up the river and land troops to conquer the country. 

Peter experienced a prolongation of his youthful exhilaration 
under the high pressure of events. It aided him in forgetting the 
burden of care which had suddenly been deposited on his restive 
shoulders. It rendered him callous to the suspicious state of mind 
which led him, unconfessedly even to himself, to welcome one item 
in the devastation, namely, that the post-houses had perished among 
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so many other houses, so that for a short period no letters could 
me either be received in London or sent out of it, unless by a special 
of messenger. And if any special messenger hurried up from the 
lis depth of the country to hold a wrathful interview with a defaulter, 
ny he would be a clever countryman who could, in the general wreck 
ke and disorder, either pick out his way or hit on his man without an 
‘ly immense expenditure of time and trouble. 
mm Sometimes Cherry tore herself from the engrossing passion of 
nd the hour, to be perplexed and pained by the change in Peter 
r= Thornhurst. He did not seem to know how to refuse to report 
In himself at Lady Hamilton’s lodging, even when he was not there 
or to be her cavalier for the moment. But he came in strange 
ho humours ; his restlessness was unappeasable. Equally inexhaust- 
e~ ible as it appeared was the reckless glee with which he would 
1€ start off to face a fresh danger out of his province. Cherry, in 
as her old woman’s responsible way, felt bound to remonstrate. She 
e, would put her hand on his sleeve timidly and nervously, for she 
a had grown very timid and nervous where her old familiar com- 
re panion was concerned, and try to get him to see that such and 
o- such a perilous expedition was uncalled for on his part; he had 
id better bide where he was, or if not that, promise to be less 
ut venturesome. At least, would he take the ladies’ lodging on his way 
r back, just to assure them that he was safe? Cherry’s face was so 


gentle and wistful as she pled, that Peter’s heart might have 
melted so far as to humour her, anyhow to answer her softly, had 
not Frances struck in with her gay gibes and light mockery. My 
young madam was soon seeking to control her good man; she 
was assuming betimes the airs of authority and the privileged 
importunity belonging to an old married woman. Why, she, 
Frances, would not try them on to this day with her George! 

Then Peter would flush up with shame and resentment, shake 
off Cherry roughly and protest that he would be under no woman’s 
thumb—no, not even his cousin Hamilton’s, he would crave leave 
to tell her. It was not the way with the lads in his part of the 
world any more than with soldiers like Sir George Hamilton. He, 
Peter, had a man’s part to play and he meant to play it—Cherry 
or any other maid might whistle for him till she was tired, it 
would be long enough before he would answer her—and out he 
would tramp. 

When he was gone Frances would laugh long and loud at his 
“tantrums,” as she would call them. “Oh, these men, these 
men !” she would cry, “only this is a boy and not such a man as 
I have known—poor Dick Talbot for instance. I hear he is going 
to console himself with that goose, Mrs. Boynton—the more fool 
he. But she may have him for her pains—she’ll never get the 
whip hand of him as I should have done. We were talking of 
cousin Peter—mercy on us, Cousin Cherry, you must teach your 
squire manners when he is fairly tied to your apron-string.” 
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Poor Cherry was not thinking of that far future, she was 
trembling and quaking lest she should not see Peter’s chubby, 
boyish face again in this present, so full of breathless agitation. 

It was the fault of Frances in one of these intolerable bantering 
attacks, by which she really meant nothing save to pass the time, 
that Peter stood out doggedly, in the offended dignity of his 
teens, and availing himself of the excuse of such regimental 
obligations as were beginning to bind him, neglected to get leave 
of absence to accompany his girl-wife and her guardian to Graves- 
end, on board the ship bound for France. It might fall into the 
hands of the Dutch, or be taken by privateers, for aught that he 
seemed to care. In place of saying his long farewell with 
becoming empressement at the last landing-place on the wharf, if 
not on board the schooner, he parted from Cherry as he parted 
from his cousin Hamilton, with sulky coolness on the floor of the 
lodging-house parlour. 

“Never mind, Cherry,” said Frances, glancing into the girl’s 
quivering face after her bridegroom was gone, and speaking with 
some compunction—doubtless dating from a dim recollection of the 
old stabs Harry Jermyn used to deal to her. “If we have been 
mistaken in him, it will be the worse for him, I can tell my young 
gentleman, in the long run.” 

“Don’t, Cousin Frances, don’t,” said Cherry faintly. “ Peter 
doth not mean any harm. He is only young and hasty——” 

“And a raw lout and a stiff-necked male,” retorted Frances 
unceremoniously. ‘ Well, we'll bring the foolish fellow to his 
senses, long before you grow up fit for him to claim you. We'll 
have him sue at your feet, and let him stay there in the cold, till 
he learn to rate thee at thy proper value, little wife.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A BLOW—PARIS UNDER LOUIS THE GREAT—A COUPLE OF 
COUNTESSES. 


Sr GEoRGE Hamitton met his wife and her household on the 
Paris quai at which the Rouen barges landed their freight. 
Cherry found him then and always “a gallant and worthy gentle- 
man,” not so accomplished as his brother Anthony, not double- 
tongued like his brother Richard, but yielding to none in his 
enthusiasm for his profession. His family saw little of him even 
when he was in Paris, and as foreign campaigns with their trumpet 
blasts of martial glory were the chronic accompaniment of the 
first half of Louis XIV.’s long reign, Sir George and his English 

endarmes were largely on the frontier or far beyond the frontier, 
willingly fighting the battles of royal ambition and despotism. 
The head of the house appeared, for the most part, in flying visits 
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to the suite of stately, even luxurious apartments in which Frances 
had cleverly ensconced herself and her belongings. The apart- 
ments did not belong to any ordinary hostelry or lodging-house, 
but to one of the great family hétels, the owners of which were 
nobles of the nobles, so entirely beyond demeaning themselves by 
anything they chose to do, that it struck nobody it was out of 
keeping for them to let a part of their huge ancient dwellings. 

It was the Paris of narrow streets, tall houses and crowded 
quais, with the mud smelling so vilely that the odour could be 
described as that of sulphur. It was also the Paris of the 
Faubourg St. Germain in its palmiest days, when it was full 
of fair palaces and hétels, of “the Luxembourg,” “ Vendosmes,” 
“ Guyse,” “Condé,” &c., &c., in their green gardens surrounded by 
high walis. 

The royal palace of the Louvre was still not quite built, while 
it was already the marvel of Europe for its architectural perfection 
and magnificence. 

Stout citizens in their cloth suits, lean craftsmen in their dark 
blouses and red caps, street gamins capering among the mud, 
smart grisettes in their short petticoats and high-crowned caps, 
were to be found everywhere. But a stranger had to seek the 
cours-la-Reine, the favourite promenade in the days of pro- 
menades, if he wanted to see noble dames in hanging sleeves, 
pearl drops, and the new useful toys of watches hanging at the 
ladies’ girdles. There were the little dancing curls Migniard 
painted and the English court copied, and set coquettishly on the 
curls were huge or tiny hats, as fashion shifted. The lily hands 
waved cobweb handkerchiefs, or offered jewelled pouncet-boxes, or 
flirted peacock fans. Picturesque and splendid figures walked by 
the side of the elegant women, or shouldered their way in broad 
contrast among cardinals in their scarlet hats, priests in their 
skull caps and soutanes, frocked monks, black, white and grey. 
It seemed as if every distinguished man at home or abroad were 
either an abbé or a general. The warriors might be weather- 
beaten or bearing the scars of battle, but their shells were glorious 
—the finest gilt or russet gorgets and breast-plates Milan could 
produce, scarlet military scarfs, long jack boots, spurs with six 
rowels. The fortress towers of the Bastille were not for the fre- 
quenters of the cowrs-la-Reine, they had an aristocratic prison all 
to themselves in the Castle of Vincennes. 

To Cherry the new world into which she was introduced was one 
| full of tapestries, pictures, porcelain,pleached alleys, terraced walks, 
aud marble statues, playing fountains and wonderful grottoes— 
among which an enchanted princess might well have dwelt and 
disported herself, but of which Cherry Norton, with all her imagi- 
nation, could not have conceived the bare existence when she 
abode in Speedwell Lane. 

Soon, however, a great blow fell on the unresisting girl, and 
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served to divide still more effectually her past from her present 
life. It came in the form of a letter, addressed in a stiff, half 
text-hand, “For Mistress Peter Thornhurst, care of my Lady 
Hamilton, to be heard of at the English Ambassador’s.” 

It was the first letter Cherry had received under her married 
name, and she had not so much as once signed herself “ Cherry 
Thornhurst.” She had longed to write to Peter, as a young girl 
would to a brother, or a brotherly boy with whom she had been on 
sisterly terms, and tell him her strange adventures and wonderful 
experiences, but Frances had prevented her. Frances was not 
much given to indulge in writing on her own account, and 
she laughed at the idea of Cherry’s taking pen in hand, saying 
the gentleman ought to write first. With Cherry a letter was an 
epistle, an intellectual effort, grave and important, demanding 
time, trouble and solitude ; whereas Frances was in the habit from 
the first, of monopolising all Cherry’s cares and claiming her 
services at any moment. The child’s sensitive conscience re- 
proached her for not even contriving to write a few lines to her 
Aunt Hill, since she was uncertain of the Hills’ address after 
they were burnt out and could only communicate with them 
through their former lodger. But here at last Peter had begun 
the correspondence, as Frances had said he should do, and 
Cherry was allowed a moment to open her husband’s first letter to 
her in happy excitement. It was not till she had mastered the 
brief contents that she let it fall from her trembling hand, and 
stared down on it in blank dismay. 

The letter ran thus: 


“ MapaM, 

*‘T hereby address you for the first and last time by a title 
to which you have not the smallest right. I do it because if I 
were to give you what remaineth, your real name, I and my friends 
are of opinion that this letter might be withheld from you, while 
it is needful you, as well as others, should know my mind. I have 
been advised, and I likewise advise you, that no clergyman or 
magistrate in England will uphold as binding the so-called cere- 
mony of marriage which passed between us in the church of St. 
Anne’s —church and registry being clean burnt down the same 
night. The scandal was wrought on the faith of my worshipful 
father’s consent—which was, indeed, more of a prohibit of the farce 
than a warrant for it. Had his letter not been grossly misrepre- 
sented, if not tampered with, no clergyman would have dared to 
celebrate the rite which I herewith denounce as an outrage on law 
and justice, and I renounce at the same time every obligation 
contained in it, and defy you and those acting for you to compel 
me to the fulfilment of a falsely-got contract. No more at present. 

“I sign myself your servant, but not one whit your husband, 
“ PETER THORNHURST.” 
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Below these were some blotted, nearly illegible lines, no doubt 
written by Peter out of his own head, and not at the dictation of 
his furious uncle, the Squire of Three Elms, who had indeed arrived 
in all that was left of London, and made his way to his rash 
nephew, too late to do more than utter a wrathful protest. 

“‘Oh, Cherry!” wrote Peter, neither logically nor kindly—what 
could be expected from a lad stung and goaded to madness ? “ how 
could you let me do it? I know you are younger than I, but at 
least thou shouldst have known cousin Hamilton better, and thou 
wert always singing her praises. What concern had she to make us 
all so miserable? I would throw up my commission and enlist as 
a common soldier, or run away as a cabin-boy in any of the ships 
that come up the river, and get far from it all, only father and 
mother would be wretched, and they have done nothing—they 
have not even married in haste to please ‘a young Jezebel,’ as 
Uncle Thornhurst hath called her. Moreover, father hath had 
money at different times from his brother, and there are my 
brothers and sisters at home. Now Uncle Thornhurst swears he 
will call up the debt and sell his own brother out of the parsonage, 
while mother and the boys and girls may go a-begging if it come 
to that, unless I submit to his will and have nought more to do 
with you, which I’m fain to consent to, for you’ve got me into a 
pretty mess, and I only wishing to be of service to you. I never 
meant to marry thee or anybody else—that’s the plain truth, and 
we're better quit of each other. There is no denying you’ve got 
me into a horrible scrape. You and your relations, the Hills, 
as well as my Lady Hamilton, have been dear friends to me. But 
Uncle Thornhurst says he’ll get me out of the trouble if money 
and right will do it, so that I do his bidding ; and I’ll try to bear 
no malice, only I don’t wish to see your face again, Cherry Norton, 
and I bid you farewell for ever.—P. T.” 

“What is it? What doth my gentleman say?” cried Frances 
inquisitively, catching a glimpse of the white face of the reader of 
the letter and snatching it from the floor, as one who had a 
right to know its contents. Frances’s own face flamed as she 
read. “The villain!” she cried. “The insolent, forsworn young 
villain! But he’s set on by his elders—that old two-faced, beg- 
garly black-coat of a father of his, and his ‘honoured uncle’ of 
Three Elms. Much they'll make of it! The marriage is legal— 
I'll take my oath on it, Cherry. We'll keep the fellow to his bond, 
an’ we Hamiltons have to move heaven and earth, and petition the 
king here and the king there to see you’re owned the wife you 
certainly are, child.” 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sake, no! Cousin Frances,” pled Cherry, clasp- 
ing her hands and sinking down on her knees. “ Don’t force him 
to have me against his will. I said we were a deal too young to 
marry. I did not know who or what put it into his head, and you 
can see he desires it no more. Let us bide as we are, far apart, 
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and for shame’s sake, never see each other’s faces again, as he 
says. It was all an unhappy mistake, by which you vainly thought 
to better our lots; you never meant to harm us—I know that, 
Cousin Frances, if I know aught—I’m as sure of it as I’m sure of 
my life. But enough mischief hath been done and cruel strife 
brought about. Oh, cousin, suffer me to stay your servant, your 
slave, and let Peter Thornhurst go about his business.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind,” cried Frances indignantly. “I 
vow I'll be even with the young rascal for trying to get out of his 
bargain. And I take it very ill of you, madam, whose fortunes in 
especial I sought to better, that you should be one of the first to 
turn against me and seek to push me intoacorner. I’m ‘a young 
Jezebel’ am I? I'll not forget that, my master, who pretended to 
be my humble servant. If my George heard it he would over to 
England and run the slanderer through the body, boy as he is, 
without thinking twice. Oh, no, Cherry, you need not be afeared 
for your gallant, honowrable partner. I'll bide my time and 
possess my soul in patience. We'll do nought at present, and there 
is no great harm done at this date, neither, for you are to be with 
me till you grow up,” reflected Frances, cooling down and showing 
herself curiously practical. ‘He might have sent you a gift at 
times, like any other considerate husband ; but he ain’t the squire of 
Three Elms yet. His tyrant of an uncle will hold his purse strings 
tight, and in the meanwhile I’m come bound for thy keep—that 
was my part of the compact. But just you wait till the time arrive 
for me to do without you, for you to enter upon your honours and 
for the goose to be worth the plucking, then, as sure as my name 
is Frances Hamilton, you'll be Madam Thornhurst and lady of 
Three Elms; your squire may whistle on his thumb or dance a 
fandango—fancy a bear like Peter dancing !—he’ll never prevent it 
if there’s proper law and authority and the remembrance of court 
favour to be found in England. Now, hold your tongue, Cousin 
Cherry, and don’t be a fool, for I'll have none of your squeamish 
outcries and affected refusals, which would put me in a nice position. 
But we'll say no more on’t at present when there is no hurry and 
matters of importance of this date to consider—the three Queens 
and Madame and Mademoiselle to wait upon, the Duchesse de 
Nevers’s invitation, Madame de Croy’s visit—I protest my hands 
are full already. We'll drop the subject of your affairs, if you 
please, Cherry.” 

This was the beginning of the disillusion which Cherry had to 
suffer where Frances was concerned—not that it was ever a com- 
plete disillusion, and perhaps the girl, in her magnanimity and 
generosity, was wiser and fairer than many a critic and judge 
grown grey in general distrust and knowledge of the evil which is 
in the world. She never would believe that her cousin had not 
meant well by her and Peter Thornhurst in the active part which 
Frances had taken in bringing them together, though unfortunately 
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she had been monstrously deceived. But even in the act of 
screening Lady Hamilton it was torture to Cherry, not merely to 
find herself rejected and repudiated, because of having all but 
compassed Peter and his family’s ruin, to know in addition that 
her cousin’s fiery, indomitable spirit was bent on keeping Peter to 
his word. Girl as Cherry was her sense of womanly humiliation 
was intense, and she was not so much as permitted to remonstrate 
with regard to what was truly her own affair. She had not the 
small comfort of bemoaning the tremendous blunder which had 
been committed and crying over her bridegroom’s hardness of 
heart. It was “Cherry” here and “Cherry” there, “Cherry, I 
won’t have you mope,” “ Cherry, you're a lucky girl to have such an 
amusing window at your elbow and a fauteuil like a feather bed to 
loll upon with Baby. Now, tie on your hat and go with Bet Ball 
and the child to have a look at the shops—such shops !—and a run 
in one or other of their gardens—what gardens! Canst think of 
anything more agreeable? Sure I can’t, and I vow I envy you 
while I have to sit here with my hands in my lap, playing propriety, 
receiving one of the Queen-dowager’s gentlemen, or one of the 
young Queen’s ladies, and all the time I have the greatest difficulty 
not to yawn in the messenger’s face.” 

After all, though those first months in Paris made a bad time 
for the expatriated girl, it is possible that the selfish policy which 
Frances adopted was the best discipline for the victim. She was 
very young, quite young enough, in spite of the tenacity of her 
affections, to be distracted from her own thoughts and to learn 
to forget in a measure. She was amidst new scenes and faces, the 
flow of life was altogether strange and rousing to her. 

Frances was caught up and carried away willingly in that whirl 
of brilliantly dissipated life. Never was Paris more splendid and 
gay than when Louis XIV. was completing the destruction of 
constitutional France which the great Cardinal had begun, waging 
war right and left with a brutal indifference to consequences and 
laying the foundation of the miseries of his successors. The little 
man with the enormous perriwig, the imperial nose and the nod of 
Jove, wore the laurels which Turenne and Condé won for him as 
if he had been a Cesar in his own person. There was one queen 
at the Louvre, another at the Palais Royal and a third at St. 
Germains. As if that were not enough there figured in addition 
poor, lovely, thoughtless, fore-doomed Madame the Duchess of 
Orleans, the daughter of England and the wife of Louis’ jacka- 
napes of a brother, together with the king’s cousin, the most un- 
couth, grotesque, yet imposing of Grandes Mademoiselles. 

Following each other in rapid succession were royal hunts, some- 
times prolonged for a week, runnings at the ring, shooting at 
“ popejays,” these eternal promenades, the Spanish and Italian 
custom of concerts with collations in the open air under the trees 
of Fontainebleau or on the terraces of Versailles or the Luxembourg, 
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masques, vaudevilles, especially ballets got up with costly and in- 
genious Italian machinery. Louis, so long as he was young, was 
not only fond of dancing, he liked to display his agility and grace, 
in character, and before an admiring court and a select bourgeoisie. 

As time passed, Lady Hamilton, to do her justice, did not fail in 
procuring the advantages she had promised to get for Cherry 
Norton. Frances openly and unquestioningly served herself first ; 
but after she was served, she was quite willing that her cousin 
should have her share of the good things which were going. When 
money was plentiful with her ladyship, which certainly was not too 
often, while there were heavy personal demands on her purse, she 
procured for Cherry—it goes without saying making clever bargains 
in the procuring—the masters and mistresses in the French and 
Italian languages, in the study of the harpsichord, and the practice 
of delicate embroidery, which Lady Hamilton had engaged to 
furnish for Mrs. Peter Thornhurst—always Mrs. Peter Thornhurst. 

Cherry had been startled and agitated at the first sound of the 
name—afterwards she had drooped and shrunk from it, until at 
last custom rendered it so familiar that it ceased to strike her ear 
with a cruel pang which smote to the heart. Frances was resolute 
alike in giving Cherry what her cousin maintained was the girl’s 
proper title, and in fulfilling Lady Hamilton’s half of the bond— 
the other half of which Ensign Peter Thornhurst was so left to 
himself as to refuse, for the present, to comply with. 

Frances was also keen-sighted and scrupulous about demolishing 
any of Cherry’s chances, or giving further ground of complaint and 
offence where she was concerned. Not long after Lady Hamilton’s 
arrival in France she joined the Roman Catholic Church, but 
Cherry could say with perfect truth that her friend and hostess 
never attempted to bias her little cousin in the matter. She would 
have opposed any change of creed on the girl’s part. For, while 
it was all very well for Lady Hamilton, whose fortunes were thence- 
forth cast in France, to attend with full liberty and lively gratifica- 
tion all the solemn te dewms and masses for the souls of the slain, 
celebrated in recognition of the victories in which her husband 
played a conspicuous part, it would-have been very ill where the 
prospects of the future Madam Thornhurst, of Three Elms, were in 
question, that she should set up as a Romanist. Happily Cherry 
had no inclination in that direction. She looked with awe and 
admiration on the magnificent churches, but she was faithful to 
her early standards, and if she had learnt anything in her Uncle 
Hill’s house it was love of freedom of thought and simplicity of 
worship. 

Though Cherry’s lessons fluctuated with the comparative light- 
ness or heaviness of Frances’s purse, and though Cherry had little 
heart for them at first, she was by nature so conscientious and 
intelligent that she made progress in spite of herself, and grew 
interested and eager in these new pursuits. She had other sources 
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of instruction. She accompanied Lady Hamilton to the; theatre 
and listened entranced to the divine rant of The Cid and the 
Horaces, written by that Pierre Corneille who in his black velvet 
company suit had been an easy-going, droll fellow, who would have 
his cup, his pipe and his jest whatever befell, and voted heroics a 
professional waste, apart from pasteboard kings and queens. She 
laughed as a girl should laugh at the inimitable fun of the Malade 
Imaginaire and the Médecin Malgré Lui, made by the quiet, 
harassed player, who was said to be of a melancholic temperament 
and jaundiced with jealousy on his own account. 

Cherry was even taken, her heart fluttering in the utmost 
trepidation, across the threshold of that Hotel de Rambouillet which 
had been, in the last reign, the meeting place of those précieuses 
ridicules, whom Moliére held up to ridicule, who were Sood- 
natured enough, those of them who remained, to go and look on 
and laugh at his travesty of their pedantry. Frances did not care 
a straw for precise grammar or polite diction, but she loved to be 
in the fashion, which was carrying the gay world to the old hétel 
to measure, by the surviving remnant of the originals, the truth 
of the player’s satire. Therefore Cherry had the enviable oppor- 
tunity of being in the company of the marquise de marquises, 
Madame de Sévigné, the youngest -hearted, most exquisite- 
mannered woman in France, of little Mademoiselle de Scudery, 
who had written The Grand Cyrus and other famous romances in 
ten volumes, and of La Fontaine in his wise child’s dreamland 
of wolves and lambs, long-legged storks and long-necked jars. 
Happy Cherry! to receive such a liberal education. 

It was of less consequence to Cherry’s growth in knowledge that 
from the background of her youth and lower rank, she witnessed 
with eyes and lips open to swallow all the marvels the ballet of 
the “ Birth of Venus,” in which Madame the Princess Henrietta 
was Venus and Monsieur, her husband, the star of day. Henrietta 
was on a throne of mother-of-pearl, when Monsieur summoned her 
to the celestial regions, and she “ majestically ascended to. the 
sound of enchanting music.” Then the princess assumed a differ- 
ent part and danced as Roxana to accompany the dancing of 
Louis as Alexander. 

After Frances was settled in France, the marriage of Elizabeth 
Hamilton and the Comte de Gramont took place in England, and 
renewed efforts were made to get his offences condoned, so that 
he might return home with his bride. His sister, Madame St. 
Chaumont, was governess to the little daughter of Madame, and 
through the entreaties of the first and the influence of the second, 
the interesting prodigal was at length permitted to reappear in the 
old scenes of his gambling, duelling, Ke. So concerned was King 
Charles in the event that he wrote to bespeak the friendly offices 
of his sister for Elizabeth Hamilton, mentioning the merit of her 
family and describing her in the words, “she is as good a creature 
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as ever lived.” He did not say so much for her personal attrac- 
tions, which he considered on the wane, but he remarked, “ she 
will pass for a handsome woman in France,” a doubtful compliment 
to Gallic taste. 

Louis had been slow to pardon Count Philibert, but he immedi- 
ately received the countess into high favour. Louis loved wit 
next to beauty, and possibly did not find much more of it in his 
succession of fair frail mistresses, LaValliére, Montespan, &c., than 
in his gentle, foolish Spanish Infanta. So that etiquette was main- 
tained, the Queen played her part of slighted wife, with even more 
childish unconcern than was displayed in England by Catherine 
of Braganza. Not till he was advanced in life and had contracted 
« private marriage with the plain-featured widow of the crooked 
dramatist, Scarron, was Louis’ intellect met and satisfied by any 
woman intimately connected with him. But while he was still 
young, he wassoagreeably entertained by the sparkling conversation 
of Elizabeth de Gramont, that in order to be able to avail himself of 
it more frequently he gave her a small country house within his 
park of Versailles. On George Hamilton as well as on his brother 
Anthony, Louis bestowed the title of count, and Count George 
had the rank of field marshal in the French army, which was 
kept hard at work, what with the King’s invasion of Spain, on the 
non-payment of the Infanta’s huge dowry; what with his descent 
on Holland and seizure of Alsace and Lorraine. The two sisters- 
in-law’s rank and court favour were so well assured that the 
Prince of Como, visiting Paris at this date and sumptuously enter- 
tained by the Gramonts, was equally dazzled by Elizabeth’s fine nez 
vetroussé and Frances’s wild-rose complexion and fair floating curls. 

Cherry was not denied the last polish of mixing occasionally 
with the créme de la créme of French society under the old 
régime, while—fortunately for her—first her youth and always the 
peculiarity of her position modified the association. Inthe mean- 
time she was growing up a fair and sweet woman, though destitute 
of the espieglerie of Elizabeth de Gramont or the daring of 
Frances Hamilton, and looking perhaps a little tame and dull to 
French eyes after these high-spirited brilliant young matrons. For 
Cherry too ought to have been emancipated. She was a matron 
also, not a mere jeune ingénue, but a youthful matron, in the 
shade, waiting to be claimed and acknowledged. However, the 
romance which might have attended on the situation and the 
sentiment it might have excited were nipped in the bud by Cherry’s 
shyness and reserve, which caused her carefully to shun every 
discussion of her circumstances or even distant allusion to them. 
She was styled une vraie Anglaise, beautiful as an angel after the 
fashion of many of these Englishwomen, but insipid as human angels 
are apt to be to men and women of the world—virtuous as the 
day without doubt, and a great assistance to young Countess 
George. Behold all. 
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With Cherry’s growth she lost of necessity much of her early 
quaintness, and what was more to be regretted, she was deprived 
to a considerable extent, by the nature of her story, of what had 
been her original absence of self-consciousness. Loving and true, 
with a big heart, a generous temper and a vivid imagination, but 
inevitably always a little preoccupied and more than a little con- 
strained. A girl with a history, which in its peculiarity and 
sadness she did not care to reveal, but strove on the contrary to 
hide, so that it stood as a barrier between her and her neighbours 
and separated her from them more effectually than her dependence 
4 on the Hills and her drudgery for them in the past had ever 
divided her from her fellow-creatures. A lovely, isolated young 
mortal, delicate and sensitive-minded, only delivered from the 
depths of miserable egotism and morbid feeling which are apt to 
swamp such a poor heroine, by the fact that her nature was sound 
and sympathetic to the core. 

Cherry’s great defence and consolation was not far to seek; she 
was as constantly and imperatively needed in the lofty, richly- 
decorated suite of apartments in the noble Adtel in which Frances 
und her family dwelt, as ever the brave toiling child had been in 
the poverty-stricken house in Speedwell Lane. 

In course of years there were other babies besides the little 

Elizabeth, two more tiny girls, Frances and Mary, to cling to 
Cherry and for her to cling to, where she stood, in some respects 
a pillar of salt, in spite of her youth, beauty and goodness in a 
radiant, fruitful landscape. 
° Frances and her children were an anchor for Cherry when she 
awoke of a night and felt all at once surging in her ears that 
clangour of glorious war which was always sounding near or far, an 
accompaniment, like the deep bass of the sea, to the endless 
. ceremonials and festivities. Cherry would sit up in the darkness 
and think of the strife of nations, and of the English regiments 
sent abroad to play their part in those bloody battles which 
Turenne, Condé and Count George were perpetually fighting, 
without a dream of apprehension on Frances’ part for her soldier 
whose trade was war. Yet there was many a tribute to Bellona 
paid on these stricken fields, and Count George had been at least 
once dangerously wounded. 

How ardently a rustic lad from Kent whom Cherry knew an 
age ago, had desired to see a campaign! Was it not too probable 
‘ that he, a unit in a multitude, would be cast on one of those 
f ghastly heaps of carnage, present to her horrified fancy—no hand 

to staunch the wounds from which his life blood was flowing, no 
arm to pillow his dying head, no loving lips that trembled as they 
whispered words of eternal hope in the ears growing dull to 
earthly sounds. 

Cherry saw him for the moment as plainly as if she had been by 
his side. He was not the Peter Thornhurst who had fiercely 
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disowned her, or the youthful bridegroom who had failed like a 
sulky schoolboy to bid her farewell. He was not even the homely 
friendly comrade who had done her a good turn in her hard work 
in Speedwell Lane, out of the superabundance of his energy and 
careless good-will. He was the gallant, simple-minded young 
fellow who had consented to offer himself up in order to free her 
from her toils and to oblige and solace his cousin Hamilton. He 
was the young husband who with averted eyes, but with a warm 
hand clasping her cold one, had vowed before God and man to 
cherish and defend her. And she had vowed—awakening suddenly 
to the heights of his manliness and magnanimity and to the cor- 
responding depths of tender trust and faithful affection which it 
was for her to give him in return—to love, honour and obey him till 
death did them part. She had bestowed on him all her golden grain 
which had ripened in a night, in a strange, blissful dream, that 
was yet, and would always be, a vivid reality in the core of her 
innocent widowed heart. She knew now, with what sorrow and 
shame were beyond expression, how she had been imposed upon 
him by Frances’ self-will and determination. What wonder that 
his kinsman, on whom a march had been stolen, was wild with 
rage? What wonder that Peter, with his uncle taunting and 
threatening him, had been harsh and cruel ? 

It was all very pitiful and lamentable, but Cherry in her 
honesty and meekness was ready to admit that the Thornhursts 
were not entirely to blame. At present there was nothing more 
to be said or done, unless Cherry, in defiance of Frances’s high- 
handed doggedness and the authority she was entitled to exert 
over her cousin, were happily to die, and so free Peter Thornhurst 
effectually from the last shadow of his bondage; or unless some 
time, somehow the girl were able to make him understand that 
she voluntarily withdrew the most distant claim to be his wife, 
though they had stood together before God’s altar and taken 
their marriage vows. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NEWS FROM ENGLAND—BELLONA’S TRIBUTE. 


In 1675 Frances re-visited England after nine years’ absence. 
She might be depended upon to spend no more money on her 
journey than she could help, and partly for that reason, partly to 
supply the vacant place in the Paris household, Cherry, a modest, 
discreet young woman of twenty-two, was left behind with the 
children. In triumphant proof of her good management, the 
Countess George paid nothing on her homeward route. She con- 
trived that her small person, with her extensive luggage, should 
fiud accommodation in one of the coaches and waggons which 
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conveyed the English ambassador, my Lord Berkeley, his lady 
and suite, to the embassy at Paris. In their company Frances 
met an old acquaintance who had been a maid-of-honour at 
Whitehall when Countess George was in the same capacity at St. 
James’s. This was the girl whose “ white eyelashes,” and still more 
the reproach dealt by her unaffected purity and goodness, had 
rendered her the butt of the wild set of which “la belle Jennings ” 
had been one of the queens. Margaret Blague, the dear friend of 
John Evelyn and his wife, was now Margaret Godolphin, and held in 
great favour and esteem by my lady the ambassadress, so that it is 
to be trusted that Frances, who was always on the alert where her 
interest was concerned, discharged punctually her arrears of civility 
to the long-suffering maid-of-honour. It was of little conse- 
quence, save to Frances’ conscience, for a sweet and virtuous soul 
was near the end of her earthly career. After giving birth to the 
child whose future she so tenderly anticipated in the touching 
letter preserved for the benefit of later generations, Mrs. Godolphin 
died the saint she had lived, deeply mourned by her husband, 
friends and servants. 

Frances reappeared in her hétel brimming over with news and 
tales of the changes which had come to pass in England, White- 
hall, St. James’s and Holywell since she had left them. For she 
had been to Holywell again. She had patched up her feud with 
her mother. Madam Jennings had been quite gracjous to 
Countess George, who had not done badly for herself after all, 
while Madam had fresh grievances to complain of and struggle 
against, to which Squire Richard listened in silence, like the 
peaceable, incapable man he was. Sister Bab was married—no 
great marriage, Frances explained, putting up her lip—a Colonel 
Griffith, who had a little land in Hertfordshire, his commission, 
and a dim reflection of court patronage. But Bab was content, 
and her mother had never expected great things for her pale- 
— timid, home-loving daughter, who was her father’s true 
child. 

It was little Sal, grown a bouncing beauty of fifteen, who was 
threatening a second time to mar madam’s worldly schemes. It 
was the most curious repetition of the old story. Sarah had 
succeeded Frances in the household of the Duchess of York at the 
early age of twelve, when her office was to serve as a bright, clever 
playmate for the slow, heavy Princess Anne. When Anne Hyde 
died and Mary of Modena came to fill her place, Sarah was still 
one of the household. Shortly afterwards Colonel John Churchill 
was appointed groom of the chamber to the Duke of York, 
as Dick Talbot had been at an earlier day. But Churchill's 
circumstances were more like those of George Hamilton than 
of Talbot. John Churchill, too, was a soldier of fortune, who had 
won distinction under Turenne, while “the handsome Englishman” 
was equally destitute of private means, unless what had come to 
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him from the discreditable gifts of the Duchess of Cleveiand. 
Here was another daughter of Holywell about to sacrifice herself 
most unwarrantably to the grand passion. Frances entered with 
great spirit into the affair, and detailed candidly how the Churchill 
family were quite as unwilling that their son should throw him- 
self away on Mrs. Sarah Jennings, as Madam Jennings was 
boiling over with ire because the last arrow in her quiver, the 
pride of her heart, was on the point of counting the world well 
lost for love. 

Time works wonders, since Countess George, with daughters of 
her own, showed an inclination to side with her mother. Not 
that Frances was not prepared to grant that Colonel Churchill 
was a most proper man, brave, dignified, with a winning tongue 
for men, and especially for women of her stamp, to whom his evil 
reputation for gallantry only rendered him more irresistible. But 
then Sarah was a court beauty of the first water. ‘I vow her 
chestnut hair beats my lint top,” cried Frances magnanimously. 
“‘ Her cheeks are still more like roses. Her tongue, for mother- 
wit and decision of purpose, wags every other down. She and I 
would not agree for an hour, but that is because two of a trade 
cannotagree. She doth not think too little of herself, or too much 
of her humble servant, and she is as haughty and capricious a 
mistress as ever I did see. That is the way to make thyself 
valued, Cherry, when men are in question. Why, if you will 
believe me, she threatened to accompany me back here, and break 
off the connection, if he presumed on any encouragement she had 
ever given him. I know not how the matter will end.” 

Frances was full of the transformation all round in England, save, 
indeed, that his Majesty was as merry and good-for-nothing as 
ever, and the queen was as content and—vulgar, to tell the truth. 
There was Countess George’s old mistress, who had survived her 
father my Lord Chancellor’s disgrace, had professed herself a 
Catholic on her death-bed, while James had openly acknowledged 
himself of the faith. Where fair buxom Anne Hyde had presided 
in her thirties, slender dark-haired Mary of Modena was ruling in 
her teens. A third fragile baby Duke of Cambridge had been born 
to follow the two little dukes of the same name who had preceded 
him at St. James’s. All the court and quality had been enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor at Guildhall, where Madame Mazarine 
had taken precedence of the Duchess of Portsmouth. The most 
of Frances’ old friends were altered like everything else: Dick 
Talbot was in Ireland with his die-away spouse, Mrs. Boynton 
—much cheer she would afford him, and a loose bridle-rein she 
would hold over Dick’s excesses. Harry Jermyn? No. When 
Frances came to think of it, she had heard nought of Harry 
Jermyn. The court and the world had grown tired of the 
puppy’s airs. Frances Stewart had run off with her cousin his 
Grace of Richmond, had lost her beauty and the use of one eye 
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through small-pox, without troubling her small mind much 
about her losses, and was already a widow of three years’ stand- 
ing. Mrs. Bagot had become Lady Falmouth. Sweetmeat- 
loving Mrs. Temple had captivated and married so grave a gentle- 
man as my Lord Lyttelton. Even brown Mrs. Henrietta Price had 
wedded one Alexander Stanhope, Esquire, widower, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, only a year agone, nine years after she and Frances 
had personated the pair of orange girls. 

Countess George had looked up the Hills. ‘I declare, cousin, 

they’re as poor as ever; how they’ve managed to scrape a living 
all these years I cannot guess. Sister Sarah hath got the promise 
of a page’s place in some nobleman’s family for one of the boys, 
and father hath got a pair of colours for another. The sickly 
little fellow is dead—nay, you need not begin to cry, sure it is no 
harm to him or any one else to count his death a good riddance. 
Alice is taller than you, and ready to marry if a man could be 
found to marry her. The very babe who was burnt out of Speedwell 
Lane with the rest of the tribe, is shot up into chit not unlike what 
you were when Aunt Hill brought you to Holywell. I thought 
she favoured you at first,in being a quiet, helpful little maid ; but 
I looked again and saw you were the real piece of goods and 
she was no more than the imitation. Mark me, yon Abigail Hill 
is a sly child, and she will grow up a sly woman as we may live to 
see.” ‘ 
There was another person, another Peter, by no means sickly in 
the days when Cherry knew him, of whom Frances at first said not 
a word, but ‘she had always found difficulty in keeping her own 
counsel, and at last the truth would out. “ Ain’t you going to 
ask me if I’ve heard tidings of thy better, or as it happens in this 
case thy worse half, Mrs. Peter?” demanded Countess George 
meaningly and curiously, as the two sat together on the broad 
window-seat in one of the deep embrasures of their hdtel windows, 
Frances chattering, Cherry working with nervous diligence at her 
embroidery, and listening wistfully. ‘ Well, thou art a cool, in- 
different wife.” 

Cherry flushed painfully and hung her head, but said not a 
word. 

“ T suppose I must say my say, else I shall burst with holding 
my tongue. I made inquiries after Captain Thornhurst—he is a 
captain now—and I was told had not a bad character for standing 
by his guns and using his sword in the field. I was affrighted he 
would not come nigh me, so I took care that he should not escape. 
I engaged a lady, an old friend of mine and an acquaintance of 
his, to have him at her house to supper, and to be sure that the 
party should end in a promenade in Spring Gardens, where I was 
to join them. We ladies were all in masks, but my friend and I 
had appointed a rendezvous. She contented herself with mention- 
ing me to him as a friend of hers, and I found an excuse for 
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taking his arm, without his having the least idea who was leading 
him into a side path. You uninquisitive little wretch,” the 
speaker broke off with another fine show of impatience. “ Don’t 
you care to be told what your Peter is like?” 

Cherry gave a gasp of distress like a creature at bay, and looked 
up desperately in her companion’s face, but still said nothing. 

“He is a great beef eater of a country squire rather than of a 
soldier,” said Frances contemptuously, “for he’s come to his 
kingdom, he has succeeded to his honoured uncle at Three Elms, 
though he still sticks to the soldiering. His face is like the full 
moon, or an over-blown rose. His teeth—you remember his big 
square teeth, and that you used to complain of their standing so 
far apart?—they might be made of the lining of orange peel, 
stuck in the vermilion mouth of such a false face as children wear 
at Christmas.” 

Cherry raised her head with a quick, proud, indignant movement. 
She was going to say, “ Please let his looks alone, Cousin Frances ; 
he cannot help them, they are as God made them, as there was 
every sign they would be when he was a boy. We have no right 
to find fault with them.” 

But Frances anticipated her. “ Still he is your husband, cousin, 
and I ought to beg your pardon for speaking so free,” she went on 
carelessly; “so far as manly height and breadth with an air of 
health and strength, and for that matter of honest living go, 
there is nought amiss with him. We are not all to look for 
Adonises and Apollos and stately Colonei Churchills. I have been 
clean spoilt by French graces. To make a long story short I took 
advantage of the occasion, and the moment we were out of sight 
and hearing of the others, I whipped off my mask and faced him. 
‘I have come here to meet you, Captain Thornhurst,’ I said with 
all the composure in the world; ‘ what have you to say to me ?’ 
If he had been red before, he grew purple now, and he stared as 
if he could not believe his eyes and would not trust his ears. At 
last the gentleman found breath and voice to speak, though he 
nearly choked over the words still. ‘I did not come here to meet 
you, Lady Hamilton, and I have nought to say toyou. Ifyou had 
been a man instead of a woman, it might have made an odds.’ 
‘What!’ I cried as I said to you a minute agone (upon my word 
you are a pretty pair!), ‘do you not care to ask how your wife 
fares? Have you no message tosend to Madam Thornhurst ?’ = [ 
gave you your title, for you are madam as certain as he is squire. 
‘I know of no such person, madam,’ quoth my faithful husband, 
and now he spoke as icily as if his tongue were frozen in his 
mouth.” 

Cherry shivered and grew as white as if the cold hand of death 
had touched her. 

“¢There is such a person,’ I told the liar roundly, ‘and your 
denial will not unmake her. More than that, I can tell you she is 
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a very handsome, accomplished and admired person, and half of the 
fine gentlemen of Paris are at her feet.’ I stretched a point there, 
Cherry,” Frances stopped to nod, “though you have your ad- 
mirers, and they would be many more if you were not so stiff and 
bashful. If you want a man to prize what he is throwing away, 
just you give him a hint that plenty of other men are after it and 
would give their lives to get it.” 

“Oh, cousin, how could you say that?” cried Cherry in horror. 
*‘It was bad enough not to let him alone, but to pretend that I— 
that I——” she stopped short in her agitation. 

“That you forgot the ruddy, round-faced monster,” suggested 
Frances scornfully. “1 did it because I know best how to manage 
men. I can tell you his eyes flashed up, and he frowned as black 
as night at my words. He might have been the most attached 
husband—who would not consent to let his good wife be an hour 
out of his sight. There is no saying what I might have brought 
him to, if my Lady Bellasis and the rest of her company had not 
turned up when they were not wanted. Never heed, Cherry, I 
don’t wish to get quit of you yet awhile, not till the little girls 
are grown. Lord, what should I do without you now? But wait 
till there is a Catholic king in England—one who knows what the 
Hamiltons suffered for their faith, and is ready and willing to 
make them amends, then my captain will pipe to a different tune, 
I promise you.’ 

* Never, if I can help it,” said Cherry desperately, but Frances 
paid no attention ; having disburdened her wallet, she was off at a 
new tangent. 

As it happened, it was Frances who had to pipe to a different 
tune. The tide of fortune was beginning to turn in the great 
Louis’ ruthless warfare. During the year in which Countess 
George was in England, 1675, Marshal Turenne fell fighting on 
the banks of the Rhine, Count George witnessing the last 
moments of his chief, and bitterly lamenting him. In the following 
year, at Midsummer, 1676, it was the gallant Hamilton’s turn to 
pay the dues of his calling. He was slain in a comparatively 
obscure battle at Zebernstieg, in Alsace, the greater part of his 
three regiments of gens d’armes, faithful to death, perishing 
with him. Frances with her children was left, according to the 
account of a contemporary, “inconsolable and ruined beyond 
redemption.” The husband she had lost after eleven years of 
married life, could not have been more than thirty-three or thirty- 
four years of age, while she herself was a widow at twenty-eight. 


(To be continued.) 














SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS, HUMPHRY. 


NGLISHWOMEN and Americans very certainly bear away the 
palm of beauty in cold weather. During the nipping frosts 
and chill nor’-easters of early February, I had an opportunity of 
comparing a party of well-dressed, well-born women of several 
nationalities, under circumstances that led to the formation of the 
opinion expressed above. The German ladies kept their shoulders 
in their ears, and their noses were for the most part as red as 
their cheeks were pallid. The French women looked sallow and 
rather disagreeable. They never take much walking exercise, and 
consequently a cold wind holds them at its mercy. The English 
and Americans, on the contrary, were bright-eyed, pink-cheeked, 
and radiant in clear whiteness of brow, temple, chin and side- 
cheeks. They loosened their furs after the brisk walk in the 
keen air, while the Continental ladies from beyond the Channel 
nestled down into theirs in a helpless way. A very pretty German 
girl had been turned by the cold into a dull-eyed, blue-cheeked, 
white-lipped, unattractive being whom no one could connect with 
the charming individuality they had often seen in evening dress. 

Australian women have good complexions, too. Or if not, as a 
rule, we have been exceptionally fortunate in the ladies the 
“coming country ” has sent over here. A beautiful example of 
perfect American colouring may be found in a wealthy lady who 
is about to re-marry, after having been assigned by rumour’s busy 
tongue to many different individuals, a duke or two among the 
rest. Her brilliant eyes, dark as her hair, contrast with a com- 
plexion as fair as any blonde’s, and with a lovely touch of pink in 
either cheek. Another pretty American, also a brunette, is the 
wife of an Irishman well known on the London press and in the 
political arena. Her face has most harmonious movements in 
speech or laughter, and the soft eyes are as full of intelligence as 
they are of sweetness. The voice matches the eyes. 

It is rather a misfortune to be sensitive to voices, especially just 
now when fashion rules that girls shall talk in strident tones and 
as loud as their condition of lung will permit. London is full of 
dreary noises, uttered through the medium of the human voice. 
Between the falsetto cry of the sweep in the morning and the 
hoarse duet of the men who invariably hunt in couples, shouting 
the news of the latest horrible murder, lest we should too cheer- 
fully end the day, we hear many varied voices. Have we not 
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the vocal performances of the costermonger, the street-boy, the 
milkman—which latter is apparently more numerous than milk- 
consumers, for he is always to the fore from muddy morn to 
rainy eve—and the shrill cries of the tradesmen’s boys, who 
carry on an endless conversazione in the streets? Even where 
we might confidently look for refinement of enunciation, we 
do not always find it. The clerical son of one of the greatest 
peers in England has a really terrible voice, and his pro- 
nunciation is of the most cockney description. Particularly 
noticeable is this in such words as “ wives,” “ plight,” “ endow ” 
and “allow,” which this titled gentleman pronounces entirely after 
the fashion known in the environs of Bow bells—* waives,” 
“ plaight,” “endaow,” “allaow.” To make matters worse, he 
almost deafens the happy pair whom he is uniting (“ unaiting”) 
by the roaring voice in which he conducts the service. He might 
consider that he is not marrying the entire congregation. It is 
difficult to keep from smiling when one hears him shout, in a 
voice that could be heard across the street: “ Ai, So-and-so, take 
thee, Such-and-such.” How different is the softly confidential 
fashion in which a certain popular clergyman smooths the thresh- 
old of matrimony for those he couples. 

Perhaps it is in church that harsh and nasal voices disturb us 
most. We may be seated near people who run the psalms and 
hymns and responses through as with a coarse metal thread. It 
is difficult to analyse the feeling of irritation that is caused by 
such voices as these. One feels unamiably desirous that the loud 
singers shall be made aware that the emotions they excite are not 
of a favourable kind. Their braying drowns the soft, sweet voices 
near, and sets the listener’s whole mind in revolt, just as the 
sound of snoring does. And yet the owners of the dreadful voices 
are unaware of any fault. They sing and speak as they have been 
taught, and this brings us to the practical point of the matter. 
It is a duty that every mother owes to society to do all she can 
to prevent her children speaking through their noses, or pro- 
nouncing vowels and combinations of vowels in a faulty way. To 
reduce the number of disagreeable voices in the world, by other 
than Herodian tactics, is a philanthropic act. As it is, very few 
children speak without a twang caught from their nurses and in 
some cases from their governesses and even from their parents. 
I know a very pretty woman whose corn-crake voice frightens 
away the admiration that every one must feel for her beautiful 
face. I know a very plain man—he has even been called ugly— 
whose voice is so thoroughly well-bred, whose enunciation is so 
perfect and intonation so musically mellow, that the delighted ear 
corrects the impression of the eye and pronounces him charming. 
Mothers! do not let your children twang! But few of you know 
how deep and subtle are the impressions conveyed through the 
voice. I have seen a man turn with a sudden look of pleasure on 
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his face at the sound of a girl’s fresh, clear and sweet low voice. 
He had not thought the owner worth looking at twice, but he 
soon obtained an introduction to that delightful voice. To be 
perfect, there must be a natural organ of some sweetness, a de- 
livery of sound through more direct and legitimate channels than 
the roundabout route vid nose, a cultivated pronunciation and 
that peculiar and indescribable timbre that is supposed to denote 
good breeding, though it is occasionally dissociated from it. 

The cockney twang was the only thing that spoiled those 
charming plays * Goody Two Shoes” and “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
now withdrawn owing to the action of the School Board. The 
“ Babes in the Wood” are still left to us, however, and though 
their appearance is by no means such as we have associated, from 
childish years, with that of the poor little innocents, they are 
extremely amusing and not only set, but keep, the audience “on 
a roar.” 

Mr. Burnand’s “Pickwick” at the Comedy Theatre, is an 
operetta play to be heard and seen, for the music is as charming 
as the dialogue and lyrics are funny, and Mr. Rutland Barrington 
as a baker, Miss Lottie Venne as the widow Bardell, and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil as Pickwick himself, must be seen to be appreciated. 

Mr. Mansfield will produce “ Richard III.” at the Globe early 
in March, and we all want to see Miss Mary Rorke as Queen 
Elizabeth, though the uninterrupted gloom of the play is a trifle 
daunting to cheery souls. ‘That Doctor Cupid” is going merrily 
at the Vaudeville, being one of the funniest plays ever written. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne as Cupid has only to open his lips to send 
ripples of laughter all through the stalls, echoed by stentorian 
cachinnation from the pit, and re-echoed by shouts of mirth from 
the gallery and boxes. 

Playgoers who like a deep interest in the pieces they see will 
all go to the Court to see Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in Mr. Pinero’s 
“ Weaker Sex,” never before acted in London, but produced with 
great success in Manchester. Mr. Sidney Grundy’s new play 
“The White Lie” will also be given during the engagement of 
the Kendals at the Court Theatre, where popular Mrs. John Wood 
now reigns supreme. 

A complimentary matinée performance is to be given at the 
Gaiety Theatre on the 4th of March to signalize the completion 
of Herr Meyer Lutz’ twentieth year of musical directorship of that 
theatre. Lord Londesborough is president of the influential com- 
mittee who have undertaken the necessary arrangements, and 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is vice-president. 

With a passing mention of the very great success that has 
attended the production of “Still Waters Run Deep” at the 
Criterion, in which Mrs. Bernard-Beere wears such marvellous 






gowns, I may conclude my fugitive notes on current dramatic ~~ 


events. 





